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VACATION Is OVER. 


BY WALTER M. HAZELTINE. 


Samwmer is going, is going, my lad, 
My lad with the fountain of laughter, 

That wells ia ycur eyes, where the mischief lies, 
And flows and follows after. 


There’s a little red echoolhonse upon the hill, 
And, lad, with eyes that wander 

Slyly in through the open dour, 

Where the western suo spattera gold on the floor, 

Are you thinking of days that have gone before, 
Og r the hill out yonder ? 


Come, curly head, why linger there, 
With brimming eyes that wonder ? 
Do you see where the san’s path stretches far, 
O ver silver ciiff and golden bar, 
Up to dreamland’ fi shing star, 
And fear that the feet may blunder ? 


Gird with courage your loins, my lad, 
Sprinkle the days with pleasure, 
Gathering wise thoughts one by one; 
Gathering rays of the morning eun ; 
That men may say when the race is run, 
** His lifs was a brimming measure.’’ 


Think only of making the day that is 
Better than all preceding. 
The fatare is only an ‘it may be,’— 
The past drowned deep in eternity ; 
Today is yours, and we shall see 
By the record, the boy succeeding. 


Summer is going, is going, my lad, 
My lad with the fountain of laughter, 

Thac wells in your eyes, where the miechief lies, 
And flows and follows after. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor's senti- 
ments. They are merely the topics of the day. ] 

Mrs. Apa M. Huaues, Toronto: The highest unity is 
that of unity in variety. 


Sarau B. Cooper, San Francisco: Physical integrity 
is the first condition of success and happiness. 


Presipent G. Srantey Modern psychology is 
no crisis or revolution, but a slow and necessary growth. 


Supr. J. C. Srmpson, Portsmouth, N. H.: The gen- 
eral excellence of a teacher is regularly in inverse ratio 
to her use of the rod. | 

Supr. J. Crawfordsville, Md : Things, 
as they exist in form and in space, are the child's first facts 
for mental food and growth. 

Supr. Freperick L. Burke, Santa Rosa, Cal.: There 
is more correlation in our schools under the departmental 
plan than there ever was before. 


Franots Coaswett, Cambridge, Mass.: Cheerfal, in- 
telligent obedience to the law of the school may easily 
grow into cheerful, intelligent obedience to the law of the 
land. 


Dewey, Albany, N. ¥.: The high school and 
academy ought to give each student the studies that will 
be best for him if he stops at any point without com- 
pleting his course. 


Supr. J. J. Hunt, Farmington, Me.: Economy in the 
education of our children is of vital importance, and the 
parent who allows his children to idle their time away is 
guilty of an indelible offence. 


THE CALENDAR — SEPTEMBER. 


BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


After August no more of the months appear with per- 
sonal names,—none commemorates divinities or heroes. 
The last four are named in numerical order,—September, 
as its name implies, the seventh of early times—the lat- 
ter syllable contracted from imber, a storm, the season of 
bad weather then beginning. 

The tinge of melancholy may cling to the fading sum- 
mer, bat this mouth is after all a pleasant one, bringing 
travellers to their homes, children to schools, and .he rest- 
ing world generally to its routine of work,—work which 
is pronounced a blessing, though sometimes decidedly in 
“ disguise.” 

The two best-known church festivals of September are the 
21st, sacred to the evangelist St. Matthew,—the publican 
called from “ the receipt of custom” who so readily left 
all at the summons of his Master,—and the 29.h, the fes- 
tival of St. Michael and All Angels. 

Michaelmas, usually so-called, is one of the four term- 
days (quarterly rent days) in England, and a goose is 
considered the proper dinner for the day. The custom is 
said to have been established by order of Qieen Eliza- 
beth, “as it was a part of the royal dinner on that day, 
when she received news of the complete destruction of 
the Armada,” but there are allusions to such a custom 
centuries earlier than the days of the Virgin Queen. 
There is an old superstition that those who eat goose on 
St. Michaelmas “ will have a plenty of money ” (amount 
not specified) throughout the year. 

The name of the Angel is given to several hundred 
churches in Eogland, perhaps, however, best known to 
many persons from Guido’s famous picture of St. Michael 
and the Dragon. 

Too much history, so-called, is a record of battles, and 
this month has seen some of note. The batile of Flod- 
den Field with which Scott has made us familiar, oc- 
curred on the; 9th of September, 1513. Every family 
of note in Scotland lost some of its number on that day, 
and the coronation of the infant king James, the Fifth, 
following directly, was long known as the “ dool corona- 
tion,” so many of those present were clad in mourning. 

The Field of Flodden has furnished themes to poet 
and painter, and it has been remembered to some par- 
pose by others, as Scott’s biography tells us. 

Sir Walter was at one time surprised to find established 
as a physician in a little village in the north of Eogland 
a man whom he had known as a blacksmith in Scotland, 
with no education more than was required in the most or- 
dinary branch of his trade. His whole collection of 
drugs consisted of “laudamy and calomy ” (laudanum 
and calomel), one or both of which he gave in doses 
large or small, according ‘to his own judgment. The pa- 
tients made no complaint, but Sir Walter questioned the 
doctor rather closely as to his success, and received the 
reply: ‘ Weel, whiles they live and whiles they die,— 
but—it will be lang or they mak’ up for Flodden.” 

It was in September, 1586, that Sir Philip Sidney re- 
ceived his mortal wound at Zatphen, in Holland. Sidney 
loved and admired as the embodiment of the qualities of 
the ideal knight, is best rembered by that tender story of 
his sending the water brought to qaench his thirst, to the 
dying soldier, with these words: “Thy necessity is greater 
than mine.” 

It was on the 3d of September that Cromwell gained 
two decisive battles,—that of Danbar in 1650, and of 
Worcester in 1651. He always considered that a day of 
good omen, “a lucky day,” and it was an interesting co- 
incidence that he died on that day in 1658. 

An event of special interest occurred in September,. 
1752, when Great Britain decided on adopting the “ New 
Style,” which has so many years been in use on the Con- 
tinent. The matter had long been under discussion, and 
when at last the new reckoning was adopted, it was de- 
cided to drop eleven days at once, calling the 3d of Sep- 


tember the 14th. This was done by Act of Parliament, 
a proceeding mach opposed by the ignorant classes, who 
even threatened the unlucky legislators with personal vio- 
lence, accusing them of having stolen eleven days from 
the people, and fiercely ordering the missing time to be 
restored. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE OLD SoUrH 
WORK. — (1) 


BY EDWIN D MEAD, 
Editor New England Magazine. 


The Journat or Epvucarion has given special atten- 
tion to the recent historical pilgrimage. It was worthy of 
attention. For sixty thoughtful men and women from 
twenty states to unite in a pilgrimage to our historic New 
England places is something to be noted as a very preg- 
nant and potential new educational movement. It is 
noteworthy also as an index of the development of interest 
in American history in the last twenty years; it was 
fitting that these pilgrims should be received in Boston at 
the Old South Meeting House, for no other place has 
been the centre of such earnest and fruitful efforts for the 
development of this popular historical interest. The ex- 
tent of the obligation of Boston and of America to Mrs. 
Hemenway for her devotion to the historical and political 
education of our young people is something which we 
only now begin to properly appreciate. She has done 
more than any other single individual in the same time to 
promote popular interest in American history and to pro- 
mote intelligent patriotism. 

Mary Hemenway was a woman whose interests and 
sympathies were as grand as the world; but she was a 
great patriot. She was an enthusiastic lover of freedom 
and of democracy, and there was not a day that she did 
not think of the great price with which our own heritage 
of freedom had been purchased. Her patriotism was 
loyalty. She had a deep feeling of personal gratitude to 
the founders of New England and the fathers of the Re- 
public. She had a reverent pride in our position of leader- 
ship in the history and movement of modern democracy, 
and she had a consuming zeal to keep the nation strong 
and pure and worthy of its best traditions, and to kindle 
this zeal among the young people of the nation. With 
all her great enthusiasms she was an amazingly practical 
and definite woman. She wasted no time nor strength in 
vague generalities, either of speech or action. Others 
might long for the time when the kingdom of God should 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea, and she longed 
for it; but while others longed she devoted herself to 
doing what she could to bring that corner of God's world 
in which she was set into conformity with the laws of God, 
and this by every means in her power, by teaching poor 
girls how to make better clothes and cook better dinners 
and make better homes, by teaching people to value 
health and respect and train their bodies, by inciting 
people to read better books and love better music and 
better pictures, and be interested in more important 
things. Others might long for the parliament of man 
and the federation of the world, and so did she; but 
while others longed she devoted herself to doing what she 
could to make this nation, for which she was particularly 
responsible, fitter for the federation when it comes. The 
good patriot, to her thinking, was not the worse cos- 
mopolite. While others talked municipal reform she 
worked to make a better Boston. 

American history. people used to say, is not interesting ; 
and they read about Ivry and Marathon and Zama, 
about Pym and Pepin and Pericles, the ephors, the tri- 
bunes and the House of Lords. ‘ American history,” 
said Mrs. Hemenway, “is to us the most interesting and 
the most important history in the world, if we would only 
open our eyes to it and look at it in the right way, and I 
will help people to look at it in the right way.” Boston, 
the Paritan city, how proud she was of its great line of 
heroic men, from Winthrop and Cotton and Eliot and 
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Harvard, to Sumner and Garrison and Parker and Phil- specimens of that made by the chff-dwellers, the some 
lips! How proud she was that Harry Vane once trod its decorations on both, chiefly the antique “stair pattern, 
soil and here felt himself at home! How she lovedHan- diamonds, or parallel lines, the noticeable difference being 
cock and Otis and Warren and Revere and the great men that, while the ancient pottery is black and white, that of 
of the Boston town meetings—above all Samuel Adams, recent date is paiated in colors. 

the very mention of whose name always thrilled her, and —_ Bat with all their adherence to eld customs, even the 
whose portrait was the only one save Washingon’s which conservative Moquis have been led to come down from 
hung on the oaken walls of her great dining room! The their homes on the mesas and begin life in separate houses 
Boston historians, Prescott, Motley, Parkman; the Bos- on the plain. Perhaps no more interesting instance of 
ton poets, Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson—each word of the change from barbarous to civilized life can be seen 
every one she treasured. She would have enjoyed and to-day than this tribe in the act of throwing off the ou- 
would have understood, as few others, that recent declara- toms and superstitions of centuries and coming out into 
tion of Charles Francis Adams, that the founding of Bos- sunshine, cleanliness, civilization, and Christianity. This 
ton was fraught with consequences hardly less important is at least largely due to the devoted labors of Saperin- 
than those of the founding of Rome. All other Boston tendent and Mrs. Collins, for three years in charge of the 
men and women must see Boston as she saw it—that was government school at Keam’s Cafiun, Arizona. 

her high resolve; they must know and take to heart that This fascinating little corner must not, however, detain 
they were citizens of no mean city; they must be raised us longer, for in the room at the left is perhaps the finest 
to the sacredness of their inheritance, that so they might collection of its kind in the world, taken from the gravel 
be roused to the nobility of their citizenship and the great- near Trenton, N, J. The series of stone implements is 
ness of their duty. It was with this aim and with this perfect, from those so rude that they can hardly be dis- 
spirit, not with the spirit of the mere antiquarian, that tinguished from the natural pebble by their side, to the 
Mrs. Hemenway inaugurated the Old South work. His- polished and grooved hammers and axes and beautifully 
tory with her was for use—the history of Boston, the his- shaped arrow-heads of the later deposits. These articles 
tory of New England, the history of America. belong to three distinct periods of life in the Delaware 

In the first place, she saved the Old South Meeting valley. Those most closely resembling the natural stones 

House. She contributed $100,000 toward the fund were found at a dep:h of thirty feet, and are fewest in 
necessary to prevent its destruction. It ishard for usto number. Then come weathered and water-worn pieces 
realize, so much deeper is the reverence for historic places belonging to the middle period, bat still much older than 
which the great anniversaries of these late years have those foand on thesarface and in graves. The deposits 
done so much to beget, that in our very centennial year, of the latest period vary from heads of rudely chipped 
1876, the O.d South Meeting House, the most sacred and knives, spear-points, and arrow-heaps, hoes and spades, 
historic structare in Boston, wasin danger of destruction. and skin-scrapers made by splitting pebbles, to beautiful 
The Old Hancock House, for which, could it be restored, leaf-shaped and triangular arrow-heads, well-polished 
Boston would today pour out unlimited treasure, had flint knives, stone mortars and pestles, a few pipes, and 
gone, with but feeble protest, only a dozen years before; some ornamental stones. Ia another part of the same 
and but for Mrs. Hemenway the Old South Meeting House room is such a pile of refuse from an Indian workshop as 
would have gone in 1876. She eaved it, and having saved Hiawatha may have seen where 

it, she determined that it should not stand an idle monu- 
ment, the tomb of the great ghosts, but a living temple of 
patriotism. She knew the didactic power of great associ- 
ations, and every one who in these fifteen years has been 
in the habit of going to the lectures and celebrations at 
the Old South knows with what added force many a lec- 
ture bas been taught within the walls which heard the 
tread of Washington, and which still echo the words of 
Samuel Adams and James Otis and Joseph Warren. 

The machinery of the Old South work has been the 

simplest. That is why any city, if it has public-spirited 
people to sustain it, can easily carry on such work. That 


“ The ancient Arrow-maker 
Made his arrow heads of sandstone, 
Arrow heads of chalcedony, 

Arrow heads of fliat and j sper, 
S noothed and sharp»ned at the edges, 
Hard and polished, keen and costly.”’ 


We cannot pass oat of the bailding without a glance at 
the relics of the Mound-builders in a room on the first 
floor, though we have seen them many times. No less 
than 2000 of these mounds have been explored by the 
U.S. Bureau of Ethnology, and 3800 specimens have been 
taken from them. Afier all this research, what conclu- 
sions have been reached? That the mound-builders were 


is why work like it has been undertaken in Providence — 
tribes at the time when Europeans first visited the coun- 


d Brookl d Pailadelphi Indi i 
and try; that the diffsreat logical districts correspond 


Chicago aod elsewhere. That is why men and women all 
over the country, organized in societies or not, who are 


really in earnest about good citizenship, can do much to 
promote similar work in the cities and towns in which they 


live. We have believed at the Old South Meeting House 
simply in the power of the spoken word and the printed 


‘We hod ond we tees navigators and explorers are conficmed by discoveries in 
the mounds and in other ancient works. This is espe- 


cially the case in the Southern States, where even the de- 

tails of DaSoto’s men and of the early French explorers 

AN HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGE—(IL) are abundantly verified. Tho different mounds were un- 

cmap doabtedly built by particular tribes known to history, and 

BY —— GILMAN. all the facts are opposed to the old theory that the monnd- 

The Moqui village referred to in the previous article, builders were Mexicans or Pueblos. So many of the 

which is still inhabited, consists of a long row of dwell- chow evidences ot contest with Baropesn 

from one to three stories in height, with a square struc- 
’ 


ture like a citadel at one end, and a sentinel’s tower over- . : 
looking the winding roed up the mesa by which the vil- Work in Mound Exploration of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
these and other conclusions are given, and it is farther 


lage is reached, Whether Mogquis or Zaiis shall be 
proved the direct descendants of the cliff-dwellers, it is stated decidedly that the links connecting Indians and 


certain that the Moquis of to-day have some implements mound-builders are so numerous and so well-established 


precisely like those used by the denizens of the cliffs cen. that there shoald be nodoabt that they are the same people. 
turies ago. Among them is a distaff with a corn-cob for Se to Compare the prod- 
its handle, which is exactly like the distaffs found in the ard yee eyes Age in America with the Palaeolithic 
chff houses. None of the latter have ever been seen with ane Sectahis tmplomeste teem Earope, but I ean only 
the corn-cob still on them, but great numbers of the cobs may induce other teachers to 
have been found, each with a hole through it. Fora take this easiest of historical Pilgrimages. 
long time the use of these cobs was a puzzle that the 
archwologists could not explain, but finally a distaff with 
® cob on it was seen in actual use among the Mogquis. 
Beside the recent Moqai and Zaffi pottery are a few 


~—Here and yon’ er, high and low, 
Golden-r. and sun flowers glow,— 
Here and there a maple flashes 
Samach reddens, woodbine blashes, 


LIFE UNDER THE SNOW. 


BY LIEUTENANT FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 

The intense cold of the arctic winter brings about 
some very strange conditions of existence. It wovld be 
impossible for many people to associate any idea of com- 
fort with the cold. ice, and lowering temperature of this 
region, and yet the northern native considers both ice 
and snow as ministering to his comfort, as his long expe- 
rience has taught him the beet method of using them in 
withstanding the bitter cold. 

To these people so many feet of snow are looked 
upon as so many blankets; ice of a certain thickness is 
counted as so much hard or soft coal,—in fact they al- 
most always impart the idea of comfort to these easily 
satisfied beings. I have been with an Eskimo when he 
thrust his unbarbed seal-spear into a bank of snow to 
discover its condition for building purposes. Coming to 
some drift of unusual excellence, as revealed by his test- 
ing stick, he greeted the discovery with the exclamation, 
“Warm! very warm!” as he tarned to me with a 
broad grin. 

Now there are very few people indeed who could pos- 
sibly see anything warm in an E-kimo bundled up in 
furs in a temperature of fifty below zero standing by a 
huge snow bank and poking it with along rod. Bat this 
shrewd fellow plainly saw that the big bank, well packed 
by the Arctic gales, would make him an unusually fine 
igloo. With the aid of his little stone Jamp, some seal or 
walrus oil burning in it, soch a hut would insure him a 
dwelling where he could defy the strongest gales, and 
where his family could be quite comfortable, even though 
a white man might pronounce it a little chilly. 

This temperature, while perfectly comfortable to the 
northern nomad, is to an unacclimated white person quite 
disagreeable. While the Eskimo ciinging to the coast 
line of the Arctic sea, or their white companions living 
with them, as did my party, are buried under the snow 
for six months of the year, it must not be inferred that 
they hibernate like many burrowing animals in the cold 
regions. On the contrary they pass the greater portion 
of their time out of doors, hunting, fishing, and traveling, 
caring less for the intense cold than for the stormy 
weather, which is to them the only unpleasant feature of 
their long winters. It is the constant exposure to such 
intense cold as the Arctic winter produces that makes the 
inside of their little snow houses seem very comfortable 
by comparison,—althoogh at no time is it above the freez- 
ing point within. When an Eskimo has been journeying 
all day in a temperature of forty, fifty, or sixty degrees 
below zero, to crawl at night into an igloo where it is 
but a degree or two below freezing, seems to him quite as 
warm and comfortable as it would to us to enter a house 
where the temperature was seventy above. 

As men, women, and children, all wear double suits of 
reindeer clothing while out of doors, on entering a house 
the first thing they do is to discard the outer suit, for 
they complain they are much too warm when dressed in 
this fashion indoors. In a temperature that a white per- 
son would find so uncomfortably cold that his fingers 
would refuse to do any task that required pliability in 
them, these people execute the most delicate work that 
their simple life ever demands, or with which they while 
away the long winter evenings. The women sit and sew 
the reindeer clothing, stripping the sinew thread. The 
men carve walrus ivory into useful and ornamental ob- 
jects, or perform other tasks that require the fingers to 
be supple and active, and this almost always in so low 
a !temperature that a white person would be sure his 
hands had only thumbs. 

When the long six months of semi-night comes the in- 
land summer honse of seal skin is exchanged for one of 
ice and snow, and then the real social life of the natives 
begin. When in their tents they are always scattered 
over the inland country hunting reindeer and musk oxen 
for their meat and robes. Bat as soon as all the land is 
covered with ice and snow they flock to the shores of the 
sea, build their igloos, hunt seal and walrus, and really 
settle down for a cheerfal living, They are by nature 4 

really sociable people, and winter to them, in spite of its 
bitter blasts, is the most enj»yable half of the year 
With asmall stone lamp that produces enough heat to 
raise the temperature from whatever bitter extreme mS 
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be outside to near freezing point, the little white-domed 
homes are as comfortable as they ever desire. 

Daring the day, the warmth of a lamp or two will often 
raise the temperature above freezing, especially near the 
dome, but as the snow of which the house is built is like 


AN EsKIMO SETTLEMENT, 


a sponge, it will absorb the water, if not too great in 
quantity; in the latter case it begins dropping from the 
top, when the lamps are extinguished until the tempera- 
ture is again low enough to prevent this. After a num- 
ber of such freezings the roof becomes converted into ice, 
which conducts the cold to the igloo’s interior, as if it 
were a roof of thin iron. This makes the house chilly in 
the extreme. When this is the case, the Eskimo will 
either build a new home or cut off the dome of his old 
one and replace it with new snow blocks. One of the 
pleasures of traveling in the Arctic winter is that one has 
a new snow house to sleep in every night, although they 
are by no means so well constructed as the more perma- 
nent abodes of like character. 

It is doubtless not at all surprising that this life is 
comfortable ard even enjoyable to the Eskimo, but it is 
of more interest to my readers to know that civilized 
white mén can make such a life comfortab’e, or under any 
circumstances bearable, or to know that even a litt’e 
pleasure and enjoyment can now and then be had by 
them. A person in the midst of all the comforts of civ- 
ilized life if suddenly transferred to the best conditions 
possible in the Arctic, would undoubtedly believe he had 
met with a terrible calamity, but if the same conditions 
could be slowly led up to in such a way as to reconcile 
one to many of its phases, even some comfort and enjoy- 
ment would be had, where one would before have stood 
aghast at such a prospect. The history of my own party 
was a very fair example of this gradual accommodation 
to events. The transfer from New York life to that on a 
whaler was not at allan unfavorable one. Then came tent 
life in the Arctic summer and fall, with plenty of civil- 
ized provisions mixed with the fresh reindeer and other 
meats. Luring this period, then, we were still comfort- 
able in mind and stomach. 

As the winter approached we moved into an igloo along 
with the natives to begin our first six months under the 
snow. Still we had an ample supply of tinned provisions 
of the so-called civilized order,—an important connecting 
link with the outside world. The next spring we started 
on @ journey of a year in length with but one month’s 
supply of civilized food. It is true that we stretched this 
out for three months, but afterwards we lived exactly as 
did our native allies, from the abundant game of the 


country. We became fall-fledged Eskimos in clothing, 
food, and to a certain extent, habits also, and I might say 
with quite as much comfort, although I doubt whether 
at any time we could have claimed to enjoy it. Initia- 
tion into life under the snow was a slow process, but we 
suffered few discomforts or hardships in adapt- 
ing ourselves to it. 

I noticed that the hands of the Eskimo 
were always warm, and as a consequence 
limber and supple. This was the case in or 
out of doors, oftentimes in the very coldest 
temperature, when my fingers were so stiff 
that I could bardly close my bands. I seri- 
ously thought that this would make my life in 
the igloos unbearable, as it would partially 
disable me from much work I would find 
necessary to do, such as writing, map making» 
and scores of other duties. I was much sur- 
prised, therefore, when I found that the nim- 
bleness of my fingers was the very first thing 
regained ; and although they often fairly 
ached from the cold, it did not interfere with 
their pliability. S ngularly enough this was 
one of the few acquired conditions I brought 
back with me from the Arctic. 

While it is well known that the women of 
savage tribes are almost as enduring as the 
men, I was greatly surprised at the powers of 
endurance of Eskimo children, for withstand- 
ing cold. There seems to be but one explan- 
ation, and that is that this resistance to cold 
is partially hereditary, instead of being wholly 
acquired. I have seen little babies, two and 
three years old, play, perfectly naked, for 
hours at a time on the reindeer robes of the 
snow bed in the igloo, the temperature con- 
stantly below freezing. I have put my hands 
on the skin of these little urchins, when they 
were exposed in this way, and it was like put- 
ting one’s palms on a slab of marble. How 
in the world they could endure such cold hides for so long 
atime I leave my readers to judge for themselves. Bat 
I think they will unite with me in believing that such 
youngsters are well calculated afterward to endure about 
the coldest place the Arctic can produce. 


The long winter evenings of these simple people of the 
north are broken by many amusements and pleasant 
games, in which those of chance do not figure conspicu- 
ously, as their communistic ideas prevent such transfers 
of property by this means as would in any way reduce 
one member to want. In their pastimes the women 
mingle quite as freely as the men, often having some 
minor games wholly 
their own. I have 
passed many a plear- 
apt evening in these 
native cabins listen- 
ing to the weird 
chants of the ringers, 
men and women min- 
gling their voices in 
a refrain that a better 
pen than mine could 
not adequately de- 
scribe. Many of my 
pleasantest evenings 
were passed listening 
to the tales of strange 
and startling adven- 
ture that the old 
hunters love to tell, 
—of desperate er- 
counter with the sav- 
age animals,and hair- 


breadth escape by 
land and sea. These 
pleasant evenings 
made many breaks in 
the monotony of “* : 
daily routine and work. Many are the interesting stories 
I could relate, as told me by a circle of Eskimo hunters 
sitting crosslegged in a semicircle on the litile snow beds, 
with their hands pulled out of the sleeves of their rein- 
deer coats and folded across their breasts, as one by one 
they would while away the long hours of eveniag when 
we were buried for six months under the snow. 


FLOWER TALKS.—(IIL.) 


NATIONAL FLOWERS—THE VIOLEI AND THE ROSE, 


BY. A. E. WINSHIP. 

My botanical friend who is spending a little time with 
me on the Sandwich side of the White Mountains has no 
interest in national flowers, regarding the idea as the 
avowed enemy of true botanical knowledge. He gave 
expression to this sentiment in the presence of a professor 
of the Institute of Technology, a thorovghly scientific 
man, who studies flowers incidentally in what he styles 
a seusible way. He has no patience with our extreme 
specialist, and did not hesitate to say that no one could 
know flowers who knew nothing but flowers; that to 
know them one must know their relation to history and 
mythology, and must have a taste for philosopbiz ng about 
them. He declared that of the two, he would rather 
know the part that the violet had played in Greece, the 
rose in England, the lily in France, the shamrock in Ire- 
land, the thistle in Scotland, the daisy in court circles 
than to know all the technicalities of flowers that the 
botanists ever invented. He expressed the opinion that 
the botanists missed a glorious opportunity when they 
ignored the forces of nature or of life at work in the 
flowers, and the part that the flower has played in human 
nature, even in court circles and in national life. What 
does one care for the classification and all the highly 
highly specialized naming when he might be learning 
the other things that are more interesting, if not so 
acientific ? 

The botanist had been indifferent to all this as he 
peered through his pocket microscope into the heart of a 
stray flower, and when the scientist paused he remarked, 
merely: ‘ Read Matthew 7: 6, for my sentiments. I 
am not so irreverent as you think. I at least know some 
passages of the Scriptures.” 

As he spoke we saw coming along the roadway the 
country maiden whom I had met before. She was carry- 
ing a basket of violets freshly gathered. After presenting 
her to my city friends I said: ‘‘ By the way, you have 
time to know everything up here in your quiet life; you 
may be able to tell us what that passage is in Matthew 


“Indeed I can. I thought of it the last time you were 


here, and I wondered if you city people did not feel that 
you were violating the teachings of Scripture when you 
came up here to us poor benighted country people.” 

‘Why, what is it?” I asked, as the botanist broke in, 
“Tt was not intended for you at all, merely for those city 
fellows, I assure you.” 


STRANGE Ice Forms. 
“ Well, I will have no part in your quarrel; but if I 
am not mistaken, it is a warning against casting pearls 
before swine.” 
“Indeed,” said the professor, not a little irritated at 
this introduction to this intelligent, socially unspoiled 
maiden. Bat she was equal to the emergency, and said, 
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as she passed him her basket of violets, ‘‘ These were the 
favorites of Shakespeare; will you accept them ?” 

This put us all in good humor, and it was easy to tempt 
her to talk on and on about the violets, as we all seated 
ourselves upon a grassy wayside bank. 

“T have always thought a little more of Barry Corn- 
wall for presuming among the prejudices of England to 
join with Shakespeare in his preference for the violet over 
the rose. Shelley, Burns and Byron, Goethe and Bryant, 
have all written their admiration for the flower that is so 
delicate, so fair, so sweet. Bat I am more interested in 
the fact that the great Napoleon, while in exile, chose it 
as his flower and all his followers wore it; to this day 
his admirers have a special tenderness for it. But above 
all that, I prize it most for its classical associations. I 
never go into the rich meadows that it adorns without a 
thrill of pleasure in the fact that the Athenians have had 
it from time immemorial as their national flower. It has 
almost prehistoric associations with them, having been 
selected because of a tradition that the maiden with 
whom Japiter was in love, much to the chagrin of Jano, 
was changed into a beautiful white cow, and that when 
this lovely maiden, thus transformed, put her lips to the 
rich meadow grass she merely kissed it and it was trans- 
figured into this beautiful flower. I love the country in- 
finitely better than I should but for these touches of the 
classic life which make the very country-side richer in 
human thought than your busy city streets. I never 
pluck a violet without a thought of the lovely maiden’s 
kiss on the grass that made it sweet as the violet. I 
would not exchange the little I know of the classics of the 
flowers for your microscopes,” she said brightly to the 
botanist, who had been ill-mannered enough to be peep- 
ing into his stray flower while she had been talking 
with us. 

Walking homeward the botanist plucked a wild rose 
and passed it to the maiden, saying, “I have no use for 
this. If yoa can weave one of your fairy stories with it 
I am sure the professor will be so grateful to me that he 
will forget my scriptaral compliment.” 

‘This is the queen of flowers,” she said, “ that is, it is 
the queen of the material world as the lily is of the spirit- 
ual empire. It has always ruled over prosperity as the 
lily has over virtue.” 

‘“‘T suspect that is the reason that England, with her 
economic tendencies, has worshiped at its shrine. I never 
realized before why England had made it her national. 
flower,” I ventured to suggest. 

‘Tl always supposed it was selected by England because 
it was Roman, ‘you know,’” said the professor. ‘It is 
the oldest of the flowers. Herodotus admired it, Solomon 
sang of it, and Isaiah’s highest ideal of the material pros- 
perity that the Messiah shou'd bring was that he would 
make the desert blossom as the rose.” 

“It is older than that,” said the maiden. “ It is the 
one flower that goes back into Egyptian classics. When 
you gentlemen say sub rosa you really go back to ancient 
Egypt.” 

“TI thought that merely referred to the English custom 
of hanging a rose over the table at their feast to indicate 
that whatever was then said was to be sacred and not to 
be repeated outside,” said the botanist, who was as pleased 
as a child to know something not wholly botanical about 
a flower. 

“Yes, it does come to us in that way,” she replied, 
but did it never oceur to you to ask why the rose should 
have had such significance? Do you suppose there was 
anyone in England who could have given it such signifi- 
cance, and have made it universally respected ?” 

*O no; those things must have a more classic birth. 
The rose gets its significance of silence from Cupid, who 
offered a rose as a gift to Harpocrates, the Egyptian God 
of Silence.” 

“It was a failure, then,” said the professor. “If Cupid 
thought that the God of Silence would conquer a woman’s 
tongue, even when she was in love.” 

To this the botanist responded, “ It has always seemed 
ridiculous to me for a groom to give his bride a bunch of 
roses oa the bridal hour, when everyone knows how gladly 
he would invoke the benediction of the God of Silence, 
bat how vain is the effort.” 

* You are a trifle hard upon us,” said the maiden; 
‘the times when you wish us to keep silence are those in 
which oui self-respect makes it impossible. Bat you all 


give a sentimental flavor to the subject. The original 
idea with the God of Silence was not in anywise senti- 
mental, but sacred. Harpocrates was supposed to be alone 
in the secret of the creation; he held all the mysteries 
thereof, and no effort of the envious could get him to re- 
veal the secrets of creation. He who would know aught 
of the mysteries of the creation must learn thereof by his 
own researches and not by mere inquiry. The rose is, 
therefore, the scientist's great inspiration to research, and 
I suspect that Cupid presented a rose to Harpocrates that 
there might be more wisdom and less sentiment in love.” 

A smile greeted this touch of philosophy on the part of 
the country maiden who had done her part toward know. 
ing nature by communing with her. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


[Abstracted from the August Ladies’ Home Journal.] 


Thirty years of age, April 18, 1894. 

Was born in a literary atmosphere. 

Son of Rebecca Harding Davis, 

Born in Philadelphia. 

Entered Lehigh University in 1882. 

Was a leader on the foot ball team. 

Was editor of college paper. 

Paid $90 for the privilege of having his first book 
printed. Its sale was light. 

Spent a year at Juhns Hopkins University. 

First real story, ‘ Richard Cain’s Baby,” appeared in 
St. Nicholas. 

Seven years ago he was a reporter on Philadelphia pa- 
pers at $7 00 a week. His brightest reporting was of the 
Johnstown flood. 

He became famous in a day. He was reporter upon 
the New York Hvening Sun, when a banco steerer at- 
tempted to run him in on the supposition that he was an 
English dude. He held the fellow up, shouted for the 
police, and had him arrested. He wrote it up for the 
Sun and was famous. 

‘Van Bibber Tales ” came along soon after. 

‘Gallagher ” was returned from three magazine oflices 
before it was accepted by Scribner's. It is one of the 
great hits of the decade, having sold sixty thousand 
copies in book form having been sold. 

“The O.her Woman,” “ An Unfinished Story,” “My 
Disreputable Friend, Mr. Reegan,” have had tens of thou- 
sands of readers. 

In 1890 he became editor of Harper’s Weekly, but re- 
tired at the end ofa year. Traveled for a year and then 
returned as associate editor. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE BIRDS AT BREAKFAST. 


BY HARRIET E. RIOHARDS. 

We realized that the middle of July was late in the 
season for much bird song ; but as it was our last day in 
the country for some time, we thought we would have the 
exhilaration of an early morning walk, and see and hear 
what we could of the birds. 

At 3 o'clock the morning of July 18, we were rubbing 
our eyes and stretching our limbs. A few minutes later, 
a view from the window showed an overcast sky, and a 
shower in prospect, instead of the glorious sunshine we 
had promised ourselves. ‘ Never mind,” we said, ‘it 
will be good fun, and the thrushes will sing all the bet- 
ter.” We hurried our toilet and stealthily crept down 
the stairs, to picnic on what we could lay hands to in the 
pantry. At 4:25 we closed the outer door carefully, and 
breathed a deep full breath of oxygen, and away we 
went. Oh, what delight! The freshness, and delicious 
fragrance of early morning air in the coantry! What a 
melody of sounds! As we hurried down the path, the 
robins cheered us lustily from the elm trees bordering the 
road. 

A thick fog lay over the low lands. In the western sky 
the moon looked grayly out from the mist. Over in the 
east the clouds were breaking ; although we could not yet 
see the sun, we saw how he was scattering the clouds. 

The family of four young King-birds that we had 
seen safely out of their nest the previous afternoon, and 
which had excited our pity as they sat on a dead branch 


of an old apple tree in a broiling sun, without any cool 
foliage for protection, with heads thrown back, eyes 
clesed, and mouths stretched open wide, eager for the in- 
sects the parent birds so industriously worked to secure, 
were now across the road in an elm tree shouting vigor- 
ously. Their sun bath had apparently done them no 
harm, and they had already become strong enough to do 
much for themselves. 

Surprising were the different aspects that this same 
piece of road presented to me that morning as I walked 
it at 4:30, still, beautiful and clean, and again at 1130 
when I walked it to take the train for Boston, frequented 
by tired horses and weary humanity hurrying in the heat 
and dust of midday; the birds were silent, no pleasant 
sounds, but the mower’s scythe and the house dog’s 
bark. 

Our objective point was the railroad track, so on we 
hastened over the country road, between the haying fields 
redolent with sweet perfume. Cat-birds dodged out on 
the stone walls near clumps of shrabbery singing a quaint 
“‘ good-morning,” and switching their long tails. A fam- 
ily of young chipping sparrows, in a small maple tree, 
compelled us to halt long enough to wish them a prosper- 
ous life in this new world they were jst entering, and to 
caution them to look out for squirrels and cats, until 
their wings had grown quite strong. 

Song sparrows welcomed us from numerous points, 
their beautiful song rising and falling in spreading melo- 
dious waves, from varying distances. From the top of a 
red maple a smart blackbird, his gaudy epaulets gleaming 
in the sun, whistled to us very boldiy; we knew he in- 
tended no rudeness, only a gay good morning, so we re- 
tarned a salute as prettily as we could. 

As we followed the river the Maryland yellow-throats 
waltzed in and out on the branches of the swamp huckle- 
berry bushes. We sat down quietly on the heavy tim- 
bers of the bridge near the water; they were either un- 
aware of our presence or they knew us to be friends, for 
they came very near, singing continuously,—*‘* Whi ti-ti, 
whi-ti-ti, whi-ti-ti,” and showing their dainty yellow throats 
and black caps. 

A few steps more and we are on the railroad track. It 
is a fact that a railroad track is a fine piace for both birds 
and flowers. But if we start out for birds, let us keep our 
eyes and ears for birds only, and come again for the flow- 
ers and sedges that are so beautifal and abundant along 
the track, else we will come home weary and disappointed 
feeling that there was much there, but that we had only 
half seen and heard it. 

Soon we are comfortably seated. We sit with our back 
to the sun, thus having a good light on the birds flying in 
oar line of vision. An Oven-%ird in the oak woods back 
of us is the first to break the stilloess with his loud and 
oft repeated theme of ‘“ Teacher-teacher-teacher.” Then 
we get a glimpse of the Blue Yellow-backed Warbler in 
the birches jast on our right, but not a sound does he 
utter for our listening ears on this Jaly morning. 


Ob, how beautiful! We hold our breath in excite- 
ment! Just across the track, on one of the outer limbs 
of a white pine, alights a Scarlet Tanager. We never 
saw one so brilliant, the dark green of the pines making 
a fine background for his scarlet body, with jet black 
wings and tail. The sun too is shining brightly, seeming 
to intensify the flash and gleam of his beautiful feathers. 
He stays about the white pine while we remain, evidently 
finding there a good breakfast of insects. How the blue 
jays scream and call very near us, their calls sounding 
so different from the usual distant cry, that we hesitate a 
moment to locate it. Among the pines the chickadees 
are numerous, whistling and calling their love note 
‘“Phe-be, Phe-be,” and swinging so prettily their neat, trim 
bodies from the elastic pine bough, while poising to catch 
their food. Overhead the swallows pass and repass, and 
from the meadow below we hear “‘ Bob White” threaten 
“ More wet,” although the fog has cleared away and a hot 
summer day is in prospect. 

A little north of us the track cats through a sand bill. 
Looking up the track we saw the explanation of the noisy 
“Caw, caw,” that was loading the air; a flock of crows 
had found a prize and were harrahing about it. At half 
past six we relactantly tarned homeward, walking this 
time through the birches and fields, “ across lots.” 

Namerous chewinks cried “ Towhee, towhee” along 
our path, and one mounted to the tiptop twig of a red 
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savin and sang his “Tra-tra-tra-t-re-e-e” to us. All 
through the huckleberry pasture Sche dear little field 
sparrows sang constantly Te-te-te.de-de-de-d’ d’ d’,”’ 
which we translated as “ Do, do, do, come again, come 
again, come again,” and with many thanks we answer, 
“ Surely we will.”” When time and occasion offer we 
would perhaps, if we could, go too often to these wood- 
land paradises, and perhaps lose some of the keen relish 
for all we see and hear there; so we repeat Shakspere’s 
wise saying : 

‘*If all the year were playing holidays 

To sport would be as tedious as to work,”’ 
and come home very happy and contented with this grand 
world of ours, with its abundance of music and beauty. 


WORTH TRYING. 


Miss Carrie Fiel’er, a California teacher, has had 
great success in teaching English to Portuguese children 
by the use of the following idea: 

After many unsuccessful attempts to awaken an inter- 
est in the learning of English, she tried the experiment 
of taking words in English that were much like those of 
the Latin languages, and by so doing aroused much 
pride in the little Portaguese, who would jamp at the 
meaning of many Eaglish words before their American 
classmates. In this way she soon had these among her 
most enthusiastic pupils in English. 


FOR TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


[Col. F. W. Parker suggested, at Richmond, that the Report of 
the Committee of Ten would furnish the best possible subjects for 
teachers meetings. Acting upon that suggestion, the editor here- 
with presente a series of questions for such use or for the individual 
atudy of teacher. 

Any teacher can secure a copy of the Report by writing to U. S. 
Commissioner W. T. Harris, Washington, D. C. for a eopy of the 
Report of the Committee of Ten. | 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Do the elementary schools now introduce into the geog- 
rayhy class anything of geology, zodlogy, botany, mete- 
rology, history, or civics? If so, how much? 

What is sacrificed to secure a place for these ? 

Is it desirable to have more of any of these? If so, of 
which ? 

What can be eliminated from the present course to 
make a place for them ? 

How early is geography now taught ? 
Could it be introduced earlier ? 

What should be taught in geography in the first five 
grades, during which time many children are in school 
who will not remain to complete even the grammar school 
course ? 

Is the teaching in such grades usually too technical, 
too formal, too non-essential ? 

Are there too many definite, individual facts then 
taught ? 

Would it be better to give them some slight insight 
into astronomical geography ? 

How much is it wise to do with meteorology ? 

To what extent is it best to have them study the ani- 
mals of the world ? 

Can “geographical botany” be wisely dwelt upon in 
the lower grades ? 

Is geographical history of greater value to young chil- 
dren than the location of capes, gulfs, bays, ete. ? 

In what ways can “ geographical commerce ” be taught 
in the first five grades ? 

Are we now doing too much or too little with the gov- 
ernments of the various countries ? 

Is there any profitable study of racial differences for 
children under eleven ? 

Ought the elementary schools to teach anything of the 
religions of the world ? 

Is it better to teach geography in the history class or 
the history in the geography class in the two upper grades 
of the elementary schools ? 

Is it better to give less time to geography in the two 
upper grades and take some of that time for botany and 
2ovlogy directly ? 

Is it wiser to have the geographical text-books insert 
matter for botany, zodlogy, and geology, or would it be 


Is it too early ? 


better to have elementary monographs upon the geograph- 
ical phases of these subjects ? 

When should physical geography be introduced and 
how much of it should be taught ? 

What advantage is there in the adoption of the term 
physiography ? 

What does “ physiography ” signify ? 

What important additions have been recently made to 
physiographic knowledge and methods of study ? 

Are these revolutionary ? 

Why are they not incorporated in text-books ? 
Ought physiography to be taught in the last year of the 
elementary schools or the first of the secondary ? 

Oaght a year to be given to physical geography be- 
tween common geography and phy siography ? 


ENIGMA FOR THE LITERATURE CLASS. 


I am composed of 34 letters. 

My 1, 2, 16, 19, 24, 10, 5, 4, 22, 21, 22, is the title of 
one of Bryant’s famous poems. 

My 11, 28, 4, 3, 14, 21, 8, 19 is the title of one of 
Longfellow’s prose works. 

My 10, 11, 12, 27, 18, 25, 26, 19 is the subject of a 
poem by Edgar Allen Poe. 

My 7, 16, 23, 6, 22, 8, 9, 16, 17, 29, 18, 25, 15, 23, 
30, 33 is one of Washington Irving’s prodactions. 

My 34, 32, 13, 13, 34, 12, 13, 32, 19, 15 is a poem of 
Indian life in three parts, by Whittier. 

My 20, 11, 12, 14, 8, 22, 26 is the name of a ballad, 
by Lowell. 

My 31, 8, 27, 13, 21, 25, 26, 19, 15, 22, 22 is the title 
of one of Whittier’s short poems. 

My whole is a name that has been applied to one of 
New England's dearest poets. E. S. F. 


WHAT SHOULD OUR SCHOOLS TEACH? 


BY HENRY B. STEARNS. 


& [The eseay from which these extracts are taken, took the prizs of 
$15 which the Manchester Mirror (ffsred for the best composition 
by any pupil in the public echools of Manchester. The essayist in 
thie case was a pupil in the high school. } 

Pare “ mental discipline” is a worthy object, but it is 
not the only purpose of the schools. Certain homely 
accomplishments that are found necessary at every turn 
in every pathway must be inculeated. Subjects should be 
taught that will arouse the interest of the child and in- 
duce him to investigate them further, when he shall have 
passed from the common school into the greater school of 
life. Why may not mental training be given through the 
medium of the interesting and the useful as well as 
through that of the unintersting and practically useless ? 

In some branches, particularly arithmetic and geogra- 
phy, the results are not proportional to the time spent. In 
arithmetic real examples largely oral should supplant 
long, puzzling problems. In geography much time now 
spent in memorizing unimportant details could be other- 
wise applied. This opportunity should be given to natural 
history and physics in preference to a foreign tongue. 

The time-honored ‘‘ readers” should be supplanted by 
simple works on natural science, history and travel, and 
by extracts from the best authors. In the upper grades 
scholars should be expected to read interesting and profit- 
able books out of school hours. Such reading should be 
made the basis of language work in the class. 

In the teaching of history much is lost by the common 
method of giving a class written questions on the text and 
limiting the recitation to precise answers generally couched 
in the words of teacher or text-book. Pupils should be 
encouraged to discriminate, to perceive the salient facts, 
to draw their own inferences, and always to use their 
own words. Properly taught, history awakens the in- 
terest, trains the judgment and inculcates noble principles. 
Conscientious teaching of American history is all im- 


portant. 
Manual training inculcates a truer estimate of the im- 


‘The Success of the Old South Work,” No, II.,in Edwin 
D. Mead’s series on Old South Work, will appear in the 
next issue of the Journal, 


portance and dignity of skilled labor, which purely in- 
tellectual methods of education tend to depreciate. It 
often happens that the dall student is an adept with tools. 
Discouraged by his apparent inferiority to bis associates, 
he suddenly finds wherein he can excel. This discovery 
arouses his dormant pride and energy, and the effect is 


seen in all his work. Every boy who desires to work 
longer than is required—and there are many—should be 


given every facility. The girls should be given syste- 
matic instruction in sewing, under the direction of a 
competent teacher. 

The English language is the one instrument which 
will always stand every scholar in stead. By his skill 
in its use will often be measured not only his education, 
but his general capacity. More attention should be given 
to this subjectin the grammar schools, but it is the high 
school that exhibits the greatest deficiency and also the 
most promising field for improvement. The work should 
be conducted by the regular teachers under the super- 
vision of the principal. The faculty should be increased 
but no special teacher employed. The tendency is to 
load the responsibility upon the specialist. Rules taught 
in one class only to be violated in all the rest are of no 
avail. The custom of allowing insufficient time for writ- 
ten examinations places a premium upon wretched spelling, 


_ punctuation and expression. 


Every examination should be regarded as an exercize 
in language, and this should be recognized in the mark- 
ing. Translation of Latin and Greek into a jargon, mis- 
named a “literal translation,’ is detrimental. Habitu- 
ating the ear to the mutilation of the English tongue de- 
bases that sense of euphony which is the real criterion of 
speech. Yet translating into idiomatic English wonder- 
fully quickens this faculty. Thus every exercise reacts 
for good or ill, according to its use, upon English. 

There is need of less system and more adaptability. 
Attainment, and not time spent in a division, ought to be 
the standard for promotion. The curriculum should be 
made an organic whole, and not divided into unsympa- 
thetic members, each under the direction of a specialist. 
The different subjects should blend harmoniously and all 
be mutually helpful. The scholar should continually see 
attainment in one branch atilized in the mastering of 
another. 


CHILD STUDY. 


BY JAMES F. KENNEDY, SAN FRANCISCO. 


[A brief outline of the study that Mr. Kennedy is making of 
children. | 


There should be two stadies made of each child to note 
the changes that have occurred. In few matters is one 
study of observation or record sufficient. In each of the 
following points the value is specially in the two records 
which should be several weeks or months apart. 

Physical Development.—Height and weight of the 
child. Measurements of the chest when the air is ex- 
pelled, and also when it is expanded to its full capacity. 
Length of the arm and size of the largest part of the fore- 
arm and of the upper part of the arm. 

Head Measurements.—Circumference. Distance from 
frontal sinus to occipital bone ; from opening of ear to 
opening of other ear over the top of head ; from the open- 
ing of ear to the centre of forehead, to occipital bone. 

Sense Conditions.—Report upon each whether perfect 
or defective, and, if the latter, how and why, so far as 
known to the teacher. 

Complexion.—Color of hair, eyes, skin and general 
complexion. 

Temperament.—Tell of what temperament and whether 
strong or weak. 

Hair, Muscles, etc.—Is hair fine? skin ciear? eyes 
clear and bright, ete.? Are the muscles large or small, 
fine or loose ? 

Health.—What is the circulation? breathing? diges- 
tion? nervous condition ? 

Nativity. —Of father, mother. 

Environment.—What are the conditions of the home ? 
culture of the parents? tone of the associates? character 
of the amusements? quality of books read ? 

Heredity —What are the physical and mental con- 
ditions that help or hinder the child ? 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, AUG, 30, 1894, 


WuaeEn pride in excelling is above pride in honor or 
even in good halth, it is vicious. 


THE most needy rural schools often do not get the state 
monies intended for them because they have no intelli- 
gent, ardent championship. 


The BRIGHTEST, keenest, most thought producing pages 
in the great volame of Proceedings of the Congress of 
1893, are the sayings of Dr. W. T. Harris. 


ComposiTIon teaching needs to receive the attention of 
the reformers. There is no subject that needs to be better 
taoght. Writers are in demand as never before. 


One of the mort pitiable sights of today is the old-time 
rural schoolhouse with its coarse, cheerless, all-to-pieces 
ar. There ought to be none of this in this age of progress. 


Ir is now so nearly universal to have only the three 
grades,—primary, intermediate, and high,—that it would 
simplify matters if the few cities that retain the inter! 
mediate grade would abandon it. 


THE Index to the Volume of Proceedings of the Na 
tional for 1893, which the JourNAL complimented 80 
highly in a recent editorial, was the work of Dr. L. R. 
Klemm of the Bureau of Education. 


Senp ten cents to Melvil Dewey, Albany, N. Y., for 
the best monograph on “ High Schools and the State”’ 
that has been issued. It is the “ Regents’ Bulletin for 
Jane, 1894.” It will be the standard discussion of this 
theme for a long time. 


Is it not about time for New York to make the school 
age correspond with that of other states so that they will 
not be so misjudged? There is no reason in having the 
school age from five to twenty-one, and reckon those out 
of school from fourteen to twenty-one as among the un- 
schooled children. 


Kyow.epGce.— Knowledge is no longer of the same 
relative value as formerly. The explorer, the inventor, 
the modern historian, the scientist, and the census taker 
make it highly probable that what we know today will not 


be worth knowing tomorrow. We show our ignorance 
more in what we think we know because we knew it yes- 
terday than in what we admit that we do not know. 

There is no humiliation now in admitting that we are 
not an expert in any one or in any ten lines of knowledge. 
The fact that we are courageous enough to acknowledge 
our unfamiliarity with several lines of knowledge gives 
the impression that we are an expert somewhere. But 
when we pretend to know a thing and are not up to date 
in it we give the impression that there isn’t anything that 
we know whether we know it or not. To know that we 
don’t know is the next best thing to knowing that we do 
know, and it is almost as valuable knowledge. 

The seven wonders of the world are no longer wonders. 
The classics are incidents in the world’s literary advance- 
ment. The essentials of yesterday are often non essentials 
today. The schools have a slight mission in the impart- 
ing of knowledge. Its great mission along this line is to 
teach where to go for information and how to get the 


latest. 


IN FRANCE. 


Guizot organized public school education in France in 
1833. There was a “set back” to elementary education 
in 1830, and a revival of public school interest in 1881, 
but the modern development really began in 1886. The 
law of Jane 16, 1881, made primary education absolutely 
free, and that of March 28, 1882, made attendance be- 
tween the ages of six and thirteen compulsory, while that 
of Oct. 30, 1886, provided for public kindergartens, ele- 
mentary primary schools, advanced primaries correspond- 
ing to the American high schools and the manual appren- 
tice schools. 

The kindergarten or mother school is in two grades, 
for children from two to five and from five to six. In 
the former there is an effort to cultivate right habits of 
thought and action with each other, language exercise to 
secure correct enunciation, pronunciation, and articulation, 
object lessons in nature study and with common objects, 
drawing, simple number exercises, about-home geography, 
singing, and plays. In the sixth year all this is systema- 
tized and improved upon, and about-home history is added, 
as is personal hygiene. 

The elementary primary echools are for children from 
six to thirteen, and one of four grades, for five to seven, 
seven to nine, nine to eleven, eleven to thirteen. Manual 
training is quite a feature of all those years. There is 
much more uniformity in the course of study there than 
in this country. The advanced primary or high school is 
of about the same rank as in this country, and the manual 
training high school is as universal as the scholastic, 


UNIFICATION OF SCHOOL WORK. 


Principal Richard G. Boone of the Ypsilanti Normal 
School, whose plans and purposes mark the man and the 
school as large factors in the solution of the normal 
school problems, has done nothing that signifies more, 
perhaps, than the issuance, in a pamphlet of seventy-five 
pages, of five carefully prepared pedagogical papers by 
himself and other members of his faculty as a professional 
study of the ‘‘ Unification of School Work,” 

One of the recognized weaknesses of the overworked 
faculties of the normal schools is the fact that there is 
wanting either time, vigor or inclination to do strictly pro- 
fessional writiog. What little writing does come from 
the members of these faculties is largely in the nature of 
text-books or opinions,—rarely anything that would be 
characterized as professional study. No one feature of 
Harvard and the other greater universities is more marked 
than that many of their faculty have done really 
great student work which has made them eminent as 
scholars. Asa Gray and George L. Goodale of Harvard, 
James D. Dana and William D. Whitney of Yale, are bat 
samples of the men who have done more than all other 
forces to give scholarly distinction to the greater institu- 
tions of learning. The lesser colleges have been praised 

sometimes for giving the students close touch with the 
professors, but this has been done too often at the expense 
of making a would-be scholarly professor into a mere 
drudge of a schoolmaster. The best teacher is he who is 
given opportunity, i in time and strength, to be a progress- 
ive scholar in his line; when he ceases to have the aspi- 


rations and instincts of a personal scholarly student he 
ceases to have the power to inspire as an instructor. 

The normal school teacher, of all men in the world, 
needs to be a broad, scholarly student, needs to make 
fresh and forcible studies of live topics by original meth- 
ods, and in untilled fields. There is no disguising the 
fact that too close application to the effort to make stu- 
dents accept a sharply defined method tends to narrow 
rather than broaden ; hence the special demand for time, 
strength and aspiration for strictly scientific study of pro- 
fessional subjects, such as characterize the professor’s 
work of Clark University. Dr. Boone fully appreciates 
this need ; five of his facalty have unified their studies 
upon one of the most genuinely live themes of the day, 
the unification of echool work. The institution will be 
stronger, the graduates will be broader minded, the school 
life of the state so far as this school affects it will be 
definitely advanced by all that is implied by such a study 
of this theme by these professors at this time. Let there 
be more of it all along the line. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


High schools are weakest in what they do by way of 
teaching the use of bocks. The university is getting 
much of its power in this direction. The youth from the 
secondary school goes to the university prepared in Greek 
and Latin, but not in the use of books. A portion of his 
university life is gone before he has learned the art of 
living in the library. How much more serious is the loss 
to the high sehool graduate who does not go to the college 
or university? He is sent out into life with no adequate 
equipment for the use of the world’s resources. The high 
school should have a large, well-classified, and catalogued 
library. It should have a competent librarian who will 
be the assistant of every student in his helpful reading. 

It would be comparatively easy to secure a special ap- 
propriation for this purpose in any enterprising city or 
town, but in addition to this, every graduating class, in- 
stead of giving a picture for the walls, or stone for a 
monument would do well to give a shelf of books in the 
library, and this could easily be added to by the graduates 
in after years. This would not be burdensome and would 
be of incalculable value to the school for all time. Each 
shelf should have a character of its own, and the number 
and mottoes of the class should adorn it. How soon such 
& movement would grow until in science, art, literature, 
history, philosophy, ete., there would be a working library 
of great velue. 


STRONG AND TIMELY WORDS. 


Teachers do not avail the mselves, as they might do ad- 
vantageously, of the opportunity to speak, always over 
their own name, in the daily press, upon educational 
matters. There is no better field in which to wield an 
influence, and no better way for a teacher of power to 
reveal his vigor of thought and force of expression. 
Avoid being cranky, but be heroic. William Cranston 
Lawton, a teacher of long standing, a son of New Bed- 
ford, has recently written for The Standard of that city 
a strong and timely article,—evidently without pay,— 
which is genuinely priceless : 


The public achool system, of whieh the high school is the crown, 
should be the pride of a city, and have the devoted care of the best 
educated and wisest citizens. * * * Oar liberally educated ele- 
ment is hardly represented at all upon the local school board. A 
few colleze-bred lawyers, doctors, and clergymen, and one or two 
independent educators would bea especially valuable in its councile. 
* * * Sach men would realiz:—as some broad-minded, euccess- 
ful business men on the board now do realize—that the men and 
women of the teaching profession, whether in public service or not, 
have a right to respectfol and courteous treatment, at all times, 
but especially in the presence of their pupils, And we must remem- 
ber that, through the daily papers, all pupils are now present at the 
debates of the school committee ! 

There is no relation of life more delicate and difficult than that 
of teacher to pupil. With only the faintest shadow of the parental 
authority, the teacher is constantly expected to accomplish far more 
than parents, both in education and in discipline. Only where 00- 
questioning respect and deep affection are united, can any satisfac 
tory resa'ts be even hoped for. By ths present treatment of teach- 
ers, and by the publicity of its debates, the committee are making 
such cordial personal relations almost impossible. 

A papil in an important echool, within a year, came to the prin- 
cipal, fresh from an altercation with a lady teacher, and, crying 
with rage, though utterly in the wrong, exclaiming, “ If Miss Blank 
doesn’t let me alone, she won’t get her election again, She had al! 
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she could do to get it last time!’ This a typical incident. Con- 
sider fairly how mach it means! 

Certainly the removal of really incompetent teachers, while the 
most difficult and delicate, is also one of the most imperative duties 
of a school commitee. But even the sturdy captain of a ball team 
is not made to endure the mortification of a public debate over his 
shortcomings, and decapitation by those who do not know anything 
whatever cf his work. 

It seems clear that the school committee of a city should be a 
body small enough in number to be held effectively responsible as 
individuals. They should be raised by independence of character 
above all suspicion of political or personal prejudice. And at least 
in the case of removals, or of adverse action generally, the ressons 
for their decision eshoald not ba made public, unless at the request 
of the teacher concerned. Sarely, also, a successful teacher should 
not have to run the gauntlet every year of a formal election, even hy 
such an ideal body of judges as has just been described. What great 
ficm so humiliates its faithfal employes ? 

Teachers are public servants, no doubt. But they are not merely 
political place-holders. Even a public which still tolerates the 
spoils system ia its civil service, surely, wishes its children cared 
for only by reficed, educated, manly men and womanly women, de- 
voted to their work, and taking pride in it. Such public servants 
it is impossible to have, uoless they be treated with scrapulous cour- 
tesy, upheld, encouraged—in a word, appreciated. 


Who can estimate the good that such ringing utterances 
must do in any city when they come from such a pen? 


PAIDOLOGISTICALLY. 


Crying expresses a child's diseontent, smiling, his sat- 
isfaction. When he talks easily erying ought to cease 
except in emergencies. Ordinary erying is harmless. 
Violent expression in any other way than by crying, and 
the holding the breath in crying, should receive prompt 
and expert attention. There is mischief ahead for any 
child,—and his parents,—when anger is persistently ex- 
pressed by means of the feet or hands on the floor, furni- 
ture, books, ete. 

The earliest manifestations are easily arrested when, 
without anger or impatience in voice or manner, the par- 
ent firmly, gently, unyieldingly, treats every exhibition as 
though it were a cry of “ fire,” 7. ¢., acts promptly know- 
ing that it is easy to quench it if attended to in season, 
while delay may result in conflagration. When skillfully 
directed the early revolt that we style anger may become 
vigor, intensity, mauliness. This is the staff of which 
great men are made. Caltivate independence in senti- 
ment, but self-control in its mavifestation. 

Anger bears the same relation to manly independence 
that rebellion bears to revolution. The one is inconsider- 
ate, unwise, demoralizing ; the other is wise, earnest, just, 
victorious, resulting in nobility of character as well as 
freedom. 

Jealousy is a sentiment early developed. It is difficalt 
to prevent. It is the germ of a multitude of other evils, 
and will drive one to any extreme when it is unbridled: 
It appears later in a child’s life than anger, rarely ap- 
pearing until near the close of the second year. 

It differs radically from anger in the natare of the 
treatment required. In the case of anger the treatment 
is negative. The aim is to remove the irritating cause 
and suppress or modify the expression. In the case of 
jealousy negative treatment is of no avail; to remove the 
irritating cause is of no service; is probably harmful; to 
punish for the expression is usually harmfal. 

The remedy for jealousy must be positive, it must 
change the sentiment in the presence of the irritating 
cause, must transform it into sympathy. The generous 
impulses of achild are natural and abundant, but they 
require encouragement, stimulant, tonic, and cultivation. 
At the first symptoms of jealousy an appeal should be 
made to the child’s generous nature, using as an object 
for its activity the person of whom he is jealous. A child 
will do more, and do it better, for the good it will do or 
for the pleasure it will give than for almost any other 
motive. 

Jealousy is closely akin to benevolent sympathy ; the 
one wants everybody to do everything for him, is jealous 
when anything is done for or said to serve other persons, 
the other aims to do all that is possible for every one, pre- 
fers that people should do for others rather than for him. 
This change in the direction of this sentiment, is, in early 
childhood, easily accomplished. If benevolent sympathy 
is budded upon the character before jealousy is developed 
the child may be saved mach trouble and anxiety. Re 
gardless of this appearance of jealousy, therefore, the 
child should early learn the joy of pleasing others. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


HOW BOARD ACTIONS BIND AND ARE TO BE 
PROVED. 

School directors can bind the district they represent 
only when they act in their official character, and the best 
evidence of their official action is the minutes or record 
of their action kept by the proper officer. If action actu- 
ally taken by the board fails, for any reason, to get upon 
the minutes, it may be shown to have been regularly 
taken by the testimony of witnesses cognizant of the fact. 
This is so held by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in 
the recently decided case of Roland vs. Reading School 
District (28 Atlantic Reporter 995). An excellent illus- 
tration of the force and practical application of this doe- 
trine is afforded by this very case. The school district 
named decided to introduce free text-books into the public 
schools. In pursuance of this decision a list of school books 
needed was made out, and bids were asked for from 
the book dealers, giving the terms on which they would 
supply the books needed. A contract was agreed upon and 
reduced to writing. The list of texi-booke was incorpo- 
rated into the contract, together with the number of 
copies of each, and the price per copy. The contract 
contained a further stipulation that in case an additional 
number of any of the bocks set out in the list would be re- 
quired during that school year they would be supplied at 
such time and place as might be designated, with the ad- 
dition of six per centum on the cost price of such books, 
exclusive of transportation. The books enumerated in 
the contract were provided and paid for. An additional 
number of books of the same kinds set out in the contract 
was ordered and furnished, the charge therefor being 
$1625.36, for the recovery of which this suit was brought. 
The defense made was that the books were to be fur- 
nished at cost, and that their cost was but $1226.67. Evi- 
dence was given for the purpose of showing the offer of 
the successful bidder to furnish them at cost in case the 
contract was awarded to him, its acceptance and the 
award of the contract by the school board. Witnesses 
were called to show that, when the bidder and the presi- 
dent of the school board met to execute the contract the 
former insisted upon adding the sentence beginning with 
the words “‘ with the addition of six per centum on the 
cost price.” The words were finally incorporated into 
the contract without any previous authority from the 
school board. This fact was not reported to the board, 
and no resolution or other official action was taken for 
the purpose of ratifying this concession by the president ; 
bat when attention was called to the subject by the pres- 
entation of the bill the action of the president was not 
agreed to. The right to recover from the school district 
in excess of the cost of the books, the court held, did not 
depend on the action of the president or any member of 
the school board, sitting as such. The party dealing 
with the president was bound to know what contract the 
board had authorized him to make. It was not too late, 
therefore, for the district, when and as it did, to repudi- 
ate any provision of the written contract to which it had 
not given its assent, or which had not been brought to its 
attention subsequently, and ratified by it. The party 
farnishing the additional books as above was, conse- 
quently, only entitled to recover for the actual cost of 
the books enumerated in his bill as rendered. 


Tellurian Globes and School Apparatus.—A mechan- 
ism, such as “ Andrews’ Tellurian Globes,” consisting of 
a globe representing the earth and a smaller one repre- 
senting the moon, and other parts so constructed as, 
when operated, to represent the relative motions of the 
earth and moon with respect to each other and the sun, 
and explain the various natural phenomena caused by 
such motions, and other related subjects, the Supreme 
Court of Ohio holds, in the case of Board of Education 
of Greenville Township vs. Andrews (37 Northeastern 
Reporter 260), is an apparatus, within the meaning of 
section 3995 of the Revised Statutes of that state, and 
the purchase of such an apparatus is limited to the 
amount which a board of education of its class is author- 
ized by this section to expend for such purpose in any 
one year, and is not not coextensive with the power to 
farnish school houses, conferred by sections 3987 and 


3988 of those statutes. 


THIS AND THAT. 


List to the sound of the drumming ! 

Gaily the chiidren are coming ; 

Sweet as the smile of a fairy, 

Fresh as the blossoms they carry. 

Pride of the parents who love them, 

Fresh as the winds that caress them, 

Bright as the sunbeams that bless them.—Selected. 


Lord Rosbery is intensely ‘interested in horses. 

A new biography of the Brontes is being prepared. 

Mr. Chamberlin, the noted Englishman, is very fond of orchids. 

Miss Mary Wilkins, with assistance, is dramatizing Jane Field. 

Mrs. Mary E. Blake (M. E. B.) has recently sailed for Earope. 

Charles Dickens is the mort popular English author in Norway. 

Joseph P. Birren, the artist, is a student of philosophy in the 
spare honra. 

Kate Sanborn’s first journalistic work was done for the Youth’s 
Companion, 

George Meredith, it is said, prefers the The Shaving of Shagpat 
to bia other novels 

It is @ queer taste that T. W. Wood has for painting aged 
people and negroes. 

Mre, Mannington Caffyn, author of A Yellow Aster, is the wife 
of a London physician. 

Wasbington Irving was the first American author whose works 
circulated outside this country. 

Howells’ ** The Garroters’’ is to have a place in Harpers’ exqui- 
site ‘* Black and White Series.’’ 

Radyard Kiplirg is the son of Lockwood Kipling, professor of 
Art ia the Lahore Inetitute, India. 

James Fennimore Cooper was the first American author whose 
works were read in another language. 

The year 1809 gave to the world Lincoln, Tennyson, Darwin, 
Gladstone, and O.iver Wendell Holmes. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett and Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton have been spending the summer in England. 

Mr. Horace E, Sendder’a Lowell Institute lectures upon ‘‘ Child- 
hood in Literature and Art’’ are to appear in book form. 

John Jacob Astor, the author of A Journey in Other Worlds, was 
educated at St. Paul’s School and at Harvard University. 

* Phillips,’? the champion speller in The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 
ia atill living in Vevay, Ind. He will soon be 73 years old. 

The late Lord Coleridge left autograph lettera from Coleridge, 
Wordeworth, Southey, etc., covering the public career of the poet 
Coleridge. 

The Danish ‘‘ Peer Gynt’’ is the most popular book in Norway. 
‘* Familjan psa Gilge’’ is second, the Bible third, then come 
**Tb “ Lie’? and Bjérnson. 

‘* Ben Bolt’’ is an American poem, although it is often spoken of 
as an English song. I:s anthor ie Dr. Thomas Dunn English, a 
member of Congress from New Jersey. — 

J. L. Frarcia’ skill in marine painting be attributes to the fact 
that he played about the boats upon the shore near New York in 
his childhood days. It is a case of first love. 

Senator G:rman’s famous speech attacking the character and 
politics of the President is one of the most remarkable utterances 
ever made in the Sanate of the United States. 

Io his younger days King Oscar of Sweden was one of the first 
tenors in Earope, and had he been oblized to earn his own living 
he could easily have done so by means of his voice. 

Ancient Irish literatare is mostly to be found in Dablin, though 
there is a fair collection ia the B-itish museum and the Bodleian 
library at Oxford. Nearly two hundred other manuscripts are 
acattered in thirty-two European libraries. 

It is said that the word “ Rye’’ in the song ‘‘ Coming through 
the Rye,”’ does not refer to a field of rye, but to a river in Ayr- 
abire, Scotland. At the time the poem was written there were no 
bridges there, and any one intending to cross must ford the river. 

Rear Admiral Benham of the U. S. navy won national fame and 
gratitude by his prompt action at Rio de Janeiro last winter in the 
protection of three American ships that were threatened by Da 
Gamma. He was also cfiisially congratulated upon his action by 
the French and German naval officers in the barbor of Rio. 

The house in which Lindley Marray, the famous grammarian of 
early American days, was born, is still standing about twelve miles 
south of Harrisburg, Pa. It is a somewhat pretentious loghouse, 
with three rooms and a sleeping loft, built on the southern slope of 
a hill, and facing the Swatara River, of which Whittier sings. 
Marray’s father settled thera about 1730 

It may be said with some jastice that France is being governed 
bya boy Cabinet. The prime minister, M. Dapuy, and the minister 
of the colonies, M. Delcasse, are each 42 years old; M. Honatavx, 
the foreign minister, is 40; M Leygues, mini ter of public inetruc- 
tion, is 37; M Poincare, minister of finance, is 33; and M. Bar- 
thou, minister of public works, is but 31. 

The sudden death of Mrs. Celia Thaxter, August 25, at her 
home on the Isles of Shoals, has bereft us of one of our best known 
and loved poets. ‘‘ The Goddess of Appledore,’’ as she ia known, 
has made immortal her island home, where she spent her child- 
hood daye as light-honse keeper’s daughter and the mature years 
of her basy life. She was born in Portemouth, N. H., Jane 29, 
1835 —her maiden name was Laightcn, and was married in 1851 to 
Levi Thaxter, a gifted lawyer. Three sone are left to mourn her 
loss, her husband having died some ten years ago. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


The new era in the history of Japan was inaugurated by the 
opening of a few treaty ports in 1857, and was farther marked by 
the restoration of the Mikado in 1868 and the total abolition of feu- 
dalism in 1870. Since that date immense strides have been made 
toward conformity with Western civilization. The progress of 
political, commereial, industrial, and edacational ideas has been 
marvelous. Dr. Emil Hausknesht of Tokio, in a recent paper, 
speaks of the steady advance made in edacation : 


A complete system of primary, secondary, and university instrac- 
tion has been developed. Primary instruction is imparted in the 
elementary and higher elementary schools; secondary instraction, 
in the ordinary middle and in the higher middle schoo's. Ia addi- 
tion to these, there are several commercial schools in different parts 
of the country, and a higher commercial school in Tokio. There 
are also agricaltural, military, and naval achools and colleges, and 
there is in the vicinity of Tokio a veterinary college and a forestry 
school of high standard. ’ 

Special atrention bag been paid to female education. There are 
two higher female schools in Tokio, in which very creditable work 
ie already done. Great care is taken to teach European methods 
in the making of clothing, and in other forms of female manual 
labor, particularly in Tokio and Kioto. There are, farthermore, a 
certain number of kindergartens, and two schools for European art 

and music Teachers, both men and women, are trained in normal 
schools. There ie one higher normal school in Tokio for the train- 
ing of teachers for the normal and ordinary middle schools. 

Japan, a country of thirty-six millions of inhabitants, possesses 
bat one university, with about seven hundred students, the prerent 
Imperial University of Japan, which has sprang from several! orig- 
inally independent establishments. It comprises five facalties or 
colleges.—those of law, medicine, engineering, literature, aod sci- 
ence. The engineering college, which for some time was under the 
direction of foreign professors, and the medical college, rank com- 
paratively high. In the law college much attention is paid to polit- 
ical economy, and in the |:teratare oullege to the teaching of bia- 
tory, philosophy, and German literature. Through the impulse 
given by Dr. Riess, the German professor of history, a special his- 
torical department has been established in connection with the ani- 
versity, in which original investigations in Japanese history are 
conducted by an eminent Japanese professor. The scientific instra- 
ments and apparatus used in the engineering, science, and medical 
colleges, are of the best manufacture, and of latest European models. 
Roacently there has been established in the university the so-called 
University Hall, which is intended to give students who have suc- 
ceasfally gone through the college course an opportunity for more 
advanced work or for original research. Connected with the uni- 
versity is a library, an observatory, a botanical garden, a marine 
zOlogical station, and several hospitals. Some of the university 
baildings are built of brick, and heated by steam. The students 
live in frame dormitories, which are lighted by electric lights. 
There are a few other institutions which, in their highest classes, 
approach or ¢q1al the standard of the Imperial University; as, for 
example, the Garman Law School at Tokio, and the Doshisha, a 
school at Kioto, supported by American missionaries. Recently an 
attempt has been made at conducting a private university with a 
limited namber of courses. 

The professors in the univeraity are either Japanese who have 
been trained abroad, or foreigners (German, Eaglisb, American, 
French, and Chinese), The Japanese professors employ the J span- 
ese language; the foreigners, generally their own langusge, with 
the exception of some of the German professors, who teach in E ig- 
lish. Ia the medical college the language used, in addition to Jap- 
anese, is German; in the engineering, science, and literature col- 
leges, Eaglish, with the exception of the special German literature 
course, in which Gsrman is spoken. In the law colleges there are 
three divisions,—the Eoglish division for Eaglish law. the French 
division for French law, and the German division for Garman law. 
In the same manner the higher middle tchool in Tokio is divided 
into special language depsrtments. 

Thus we see edacation in a steady progress in Japan. The many 
defisiencies and drawbacks which the hasty introduction of Western 
learning has brought about are the natural outgrowth of the cir- 
cumstances. Hvuwever deficient, the system of Western learning 
employed until now has done good work, but it has outgrown itself 
with the advanced state of Western learning which the Japanese 

have now acqaired. The fact that not only is the government 
aware both of the importance of education and of the deficiencies 
of the present system, but that so illustrious a body as the Gakusku 
Kwaiio, that imitation of the Académie Francaise in Tokio, has 
Riven its attention to the educational question, justifies the hope 
_ the steady progress made hitherto will be continued in the 
uture. 


UNIVERSITIES OF ITALY. 


Italy has seventeen state universities (without counting the 
Higher Institute at Florence or the Milan Academy) and four inde- 
pendent schools. That is, we support twenty-one in all—leaving 
aside the two at Florence and Milan—for a population which at the 
last census amounted to 30,158,408. There is, then, one state uni- 
versity to every 1,774 024 inhabitants, or, counting in the other 
four, one to every 1,436 114 inhabitants. Germany has twenty for 
& population of 49,428 470, or one to every 2,471,423. France has 
38 343 192 inhabitants and filteen separate faculties, or one to every 
2,556,138. Austria Hongary has eleven universities and a popula. 
tion of 41,358 886, one to every 3,759,288. In England and Wales 
there are namerous schools, widely differing among themselves. 
Bat these were lately consolidated, the amaller being united with 
the old and famous universities, or a few of the former combining 
into one great institution for general examinations. Those schools 
which have facilities empowered to confer the highest academic 
grades are Oxford, Cambridge, Victoria, Darham, Nottingham, 
London. and the University of Wales, or seven for a population of 
29 001,018, one to every 4.143 002. 

Germany has its twenty uaiversities, all complete; Austria-Han- 
gary, nine of its eleven. 

In England it is more difficult to fiad suitable comparisons. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, the Scotch Universities of Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow, and the Irish University of Duablia, are com- 
plete. Beginning with 1880, the Colleges of Manchester. Liver- 
pool, and Leeds were united under the common name of Victoria 
University, where one hundred and twenty professors teach, and 


can confer doctors’ diplomas in letters. philosophy, science, law, 

end medicine. In the same way the University College and the 

C j\leges of Birmingham and Bristol were grouped udder the name 

of the University of London, while the three Welsh colleges, — 

Aberystwyth, Bangor, and Cardiff,—form today the University of 
ales, 

Bat the classic Jand of separate faculties is France. Of her fif- 
teen groups of instructors eight are complete. Io five the only dif- 
ference consists in the substitution of aschool of medicine and phar- 
macy for the medical facalty.—F. Martini, in The Chautauquan 


Sor July. 


GLEANINGS FROM A LECTURE BY DR. MAYO. 


** Government in the school should mean charact:r building.’ 

‘* An educated man is a power ; he will use his power to bless or 
to curse according to his character.’’ 

‘Government gives power to the teacher that citizens may be 


made.’’ 
‘*To fill his place well a teacher must have the sovereign art of 


self control.’’ 
‘* The teacher in order to train others to self control, must con- 


trol himself. 

‘* Military discipline is to be avoided. 
the hum of industry.’’ 

** Oo entering a school, fiad who are the governing spirits in it. 
Win the confidence and the regard of these and they will govern 
the school.’’ 

‘*Ooe sometimes hears the statement made that such a person 
failed as a teacher because he knew too much, but no teacher ever 
failed for such a reason since the world began, though many a one 
has failed because with all his knowledge he knew nothing of 


methcda.’’ 
‘* Tt is the business of the teacher to find out how much the child 


re ya order that the educational system may be adapted to his 
needa.’ 

‘Few people know anything exactly, and bad teaching must 
shoulder much of the blame for this troublesome state of things.’’ 

danger which may result from a teacher's inaccaracy is 
that the child may get the idea that trath is a variable qaantity, 
and that if be geta anywhere near the truth that is sufficient. Such 
an idea is fatal, since it destroys the very foundation of character 
and honesty.’”’ 

‘* The t acher’s library is a valuable adjanct to his work, but by 
far the moet valuable part of it ia the twenty, thirty, or forty little 
volames of humanity, not all gilt-edged, by any means, on the 
benches before bim.’’ 

‘Ose way to gain a clearer insight into the workings of the 
child’s mind is to study the books in which he takes most delight — 
not the trashy javeniles with which the market is flooded, but the 
books which many children of many a country have delighted in.”’ 


The ideal school has in it 


WHY PEOPLE BECOME DEAF. 


lt has taken the medical world a great many years to discover 
that loss of bearing is alwost invariably caused by some disease of 
the throat or nose, or both. Bat very recent researches in these 
fields have demonstrated that fact beyond question; it is now 
admitted by the more advanced medical men that aside from rup- 
ture of the eardram, there is scarcely a symptom of defective hear- 
ing which is not traceable directly to the condition of the nose and 
throat. Ia view of the new discoveries, ear specialists are finding 
their occupation gone, save as they make their particalar branch 
an assistant in further investigation. It is said that use of the 


smelling salts is one of the most prol fi canses of deafness, oper- 
atiog by weakening the olfactory nerves, and through them the 
auditory system. All atrong or pungent odors should be avoided as 
far as possible, especially those which act upon the secreting 
processes, and as the popular expreasion goes, ‘make the nose 
run,’’—Science Siftings. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


— Is there any sense in the oft-used quotation, Ad capitandum ? 
A. W. 


No; and yet it has been used s. often by good authority that it 
is not good taste to denounce it. Ad capitandum vulgare is a phrase 
which means ‘‘ to catch the crowd’’ ; bat it is vastly more effective 
in speech to say, Ad capitandum, and in the pablic mind it means 
the same. 

~— Can you tell me when the year came to begin in January, and 
what other years there have been ? R. E, W. 


Oars is the Roman year. For a long time it began in March, 
later in January. The Athenian year began in Jane; the Mace, 
donian, in September; the Persian, August 11; the Mexican, Feb- 
roary 23; the Mohammedan, in July; and the Chinese still begins 
in February. 


— To “J. E. W.”: C. F. Springman, once headmaster of the 
Royal public school at New Castle-on-Tyne, is the author of the 
lines you mention. 

— 1. Who were the Epicurean poets of Florence, and why were 
they so called ? 

2. Who was the Eoglish St. Sebastian ? 

3 Please mention the clergymen in order of rank attached to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and to Westminster Abbey. 

A., Portland, Me. 


— I have long used, and with much success, the city echeme 
mentioned on p. 389 of the JouRNAL. I glanced over your list, 
having most interest in my own state, of course, and find you have 
omitted, altogether, the third city ia the sta'e,—Petersburg., I 
hope the rest of the list is more accarate. ‘A population that would 
make a town of no importance east of the Missouri may make it a large 
city in Idaho,"’ is your text for the article, you know! 

KINDLY Cnritic, Williamsburg, Va. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Boston. 


A Grammar Scaoot GEOGRAPHY. 
Descriptive, Industrial, and Commercial, with Maps and Illustra. 
tions. Cloth, Pagea 218. Price $1 25. 

This is a masterpiece. The author has the courage of the genius, 
the scholarship of a specialist, and the instinct of a born teacher, 
The matter is almost limitless in amount and practically infinite in 
variety, and yet every paragraph is winnowed as carefully ea though 
but little was to begiven. The courage of the author is seen ia the 
fact that he defies wich equal epirit the weakness of modern meth- 
oda and the uselessness of the ancient. He evidently thinks the 
pupil should know something, aye, very much about the world when 
he leaves the grammar achool, but he does not thick that there js 
© casion for’ any lesson to be lacking in interest or in thought pro- 
voking qualities. 

Oae of the courageous elements which the author seems to be 
champion’ng from principle is not to eacrifice matter to pictures in 
a book not intended for little children. \N ot that he does not use 
i lastrations, bat they are not numerous, acd are only introduced in 
regard to aff ira not familiar to most teachers,—such as the came! 
market at Cairo, cattle ranches in Colorado, packing tea in China, 
picking oranges in Florida, flsg spinning, the modern steel works, 
coke ovens in Pennsylvania, oil wells, lumber regions of Maine, pe- 
culiar ships of the great lakes, paper making, New York harbor, 
pias apple farming, Chicago stock yards, cotton raising and ship- 
ping, silver mining ia Navada, Liverpool, herring indastry, diamond 
mines of Africa, eleyhants at work, the Kongo, the Corinth ship 
canal, silk worm indastry, eto. 

In the matter of portraits the departure is as great as in any 
other line. There is not a warrior, statesman, president, kiav, 
queen or emperor among them, bat rather indus rial rulers like 
Kili Whitney, Elias Howe, Thomas A. Edison, etc. It will bea 
misfortune for any American child to go through the schools without 
having studied this asa text-book or asa supplementary handbook, 


A. LOVELL & CO, New York, 


Grapvep Lessons In Number. Part II. By Wm. M. 

P-ck. Cloth, 5x74g. Price 75s. 

Vol. IL. of Graded Lessons in Namber covers the course of four 
years of the grammar grade. The design of the book ia tu equip 
the pupil who leaves school upon graduation from the grammar 
school, with such familiarity with business terms and processes as 
shall be of practical aivantage to him. Two hundred graded 
business problems are given under ‘the four fundamental processee, 
at the beginning of the book. Decimals is the firat subject con- 
sidered. Fractions, Percentage, Measurements, [aterest, Taxes, 
etc., follow in order, each subject employing terms with which the 
pupil is familiar, end each subject taught by practical demonatra- 
tion of the business of the life upon which he will enter eo soon as 
he begins to rely upon his own resources. The processes taught 
by this book are according to the latest and best authenticated 
business methods, in every case simple and direct methods only 
being employed. To give an example: The compilers believe 
**One method for computing interest, made perfectly familiar, is 
sofficient, and immeasurably better than a superficial knowledge 
of three or four. We therefore present buat one, the six per cent. 
method.’’ This priociple is applied to all subjects. Ino arrange- 
ment the arithmetic is progressive; the probleme are practical and 
far from being stereotyped. With the provision made for review 
the arithmetic will be found admi-ably adapted to the present 
theories of education, that demand elimination from but not sup- 
pression of this important subject. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, New York. 


TaLks ON Pepacoaics. An Oatline of the Theory of 
Concentration. By Francie W. Parker. Cloth. pp. 491. $1.50. 
Colonel Parker here presents the lectures given at the Chantau- 

qua Teachers’ Retreat in 1891. Weare pleased that he ha: thas 

promptly placed in the field a theory of concentration. The idea 
of concentration which has been prominent in educational thonght 
for years needs specisl American emphasis. Those of us who have 
followed the work of the Cook County Normal for the years that it 
has been in charge of Colonel Parker can bear testimony to the 
aervice that concentration has been to the achool in these later days. 

He records a truth which is fully appreciated when he eays that 

‘* at every step changes and modifications have been made, devices 

have been given up and new ones cheerfully accepted, materials 

aod topics have been arranged and rearranzed’’ All that be claims 
for the work as he presents it is that they have satisfied themselves 
that the ‘‘ direction ia right.’’ 

As the author says, ‘‘ thia book is a contribation to those of the 
profession who see an endless vista of better things for children.’’ 
The last thicty five pages are devoted to questions upon the subject. 
The author has been aided in the preparation of the work by his 
wife and all the other tsachers of the Cook Coanty Norma! S shoo’, 
F or many reasons it is impossible to propbery the position and iu- 
fluence of the book, pedagogically. It lacks the vivacity of that 
widely read work, The Quincy Methods. It lacks the practical 
elements of How to Teach Geography. It is the author's first 
attempt at philosophy in print. His success has heretofore been 
in the fact that he has written for teach ra, while here he seeme to 
have had thought chiefly on the educationists) Whatever Colonel 
Parker says or writes has occasional phrasing that is sure to provoke 
though’, which is the greatest service our reading can render. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, 


Roussgavu’s Emite. Translated by Eleanor Worthing- 
ton. Jules Steeg's editing. In paper. pp. 157. Price, 10c. 
Th’s is unquestionably the greatest boon to teachers by way of 

pedagogical literature that has yet appeared. There is no peda- 

gogical classic more fall of inspiration to sensible teachers than this 
masterpiece. I: bas been low priced in the 90 cent edi‘ion by the 
same house, and here it is, precisely the same uhing, except that it 
is in paper covers, fortencents. There is certainly no teacher io the 
broad land who cannot now own this book. I: should have a sale 
of 200,000 copies this year, and it would have if teachers knew 
how much there was of it for the money. Voltaire said there were 
fifty pages of it that should be bound in velvet and gold. Quick 
said it was the most inflaentisl book ever written op education. 

Compayre says in his History of Pedagogy, that its appearing was 

the greatest edacational event of the eighte.nth centary. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Bosroy. 


Tue Kinestotogy or EpucarionaL Gym- 
NASTICS. By Baron Nils Posse, M.G. Pages 380. Price, $3. 
Ose of the modern wonders is the spread of enthusiasm for Swed- 

ish gymnastics in America. [t seems but as yesterday that Baron 

Poase came to this country, bringing the gospel of the Ling system 

of Swedish ednational gymnastics, gathering a small class of Bo:- 

ton principsls in a small hall for instruction, ander the patrovag? 


of the late Mrs, Mary Hemenway, Already his private ing;itatioa 


By John N. Tilden. - 
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has a large alumni list, and two editions of his elegant volum 
“The Swedish System of Educational have 
bacsted, and this masterpiece is issued in place of the third edition. 

The most noticeable feature is the change of name, especially the 
dropoing of the nationality of its origin therefrom. There will 
never be any hesitancy to acknowledge the indebtedness of the 
sc 1oole to the genius of the great Swede, but there is infinitely 
more significance in ‘* Edacational Gymuastice’’ than in ‘‘ Swedish 
Gymnastics.” There may be the same prejudice against “ The 
Special Kinesiology,’’ bat ‘* Educational” is a name so easily cap- 
tured avd so universally used that it was a stroke of genius that 
captured # name that no American Dictionary had discovered. 
There are 267 illustrations and a remarkable analytic chart. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse. 


How Gertrupe Teacues Her Cuitpren. By Johann 
Hei rich Pestalozzi. Translated by Ebenezsr Cook. Cloth. 
250 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Thie work of Pestalozzi needs no modern commendation. We 
have po American whose commendation would add weight to the 
world’s testimony. The author of ‘ Leonsrd and G-rtrude’’ is 
without a peer in educational literature. Born in 1746, he lived 
81 years, and died in 1827, jost as America was ready for him. 
He taught our fathers to theorize regarding how we should teach, 
bat it was left for recent years to show any considerable applica- 
tion of his spirit, purpose or methods. Even now more people talk 
about him than read him, more know about him than know him. 
Thies book has a condensed biography, and, to all intents and pur- 
poses, sutobiography. It is to be hoped that this translation may 
tend to familiarize the American profession with the methods of 
the great master. 


MAYNARD MERRILL & CO., New York. 


Our WonperFoL Bopigs, anp How To Taxes Care 
or THEM. Hatchinson’s Physiological Ssries. By J .seph C, 
Hatebiasoo, M.D., LL D. Cloth, 128 pp. _ Price _30 cents. 
Dr. Hotchineon has succeeded admirably in making the story of 

our bodies fascinatiog and the study a real delight to children. 
He appears to have avoided with great ekill anything repulsive or 
tiresome in etyle The division of subjects is simple, and enables 
th: author to give the importa:.t (for childre:) facte, without 
freighting their thought with needless details The bony frame- 
work is clearly presented in tem psges, while the story of the 
muscles is told in one, and that of therkin in eleven. Then|follow 
chapters upon applee and cider, beer and wine, distillation, nar- 
cotics and tobacco, food and dr nks, digestion, the blood and its 
circulation, breathing, the nervous system and the five senses. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, New Yorx. 


Suort FOR TRANSLATING ENGLISH INTO 

FRENCH’ By Paul Brroy. pp. 137. 

The great success which teachers have had with all the text-booka 
published by M. Bercy, or under his cicection, is the surest sign 
that the laceat of his publications will meet the want of teach- 
ers of elementary Freneh. Mr. Bercy has arranged the selec- 
tions progressively, as the d fficuliy of sesoring an accurate and 
idiomatic rendering increases, so that the last piece, taken from 
Washington Irving, Macaulay, and Shakespere, require no more ex- 
planatory or grammatical notes than the first simple snecdotes. Be- 
sides these selections, and sffording an excellent test of the wisdom 
with which the tex s end the notes in the body of the books have 
been prepared, a pumber of examinations have been added in the 
appendix, selerted from recent admission papers at Columbia Col- 
lege, Cornell, Yale and Harvard. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 
Town Grotoay. By Charles Kingsley. 239 pp. 50c. 


Although originally written as a series of lectures, applying to a 
specific town in England, these chapters form a del ghtfal com- 
mentary on the world under foot of any boy or girl, in Eogland or 
America. The author of the ‘‘Water Babies’’ could not but 
make any subject in which he was interested, delightful, and these 
essaye are written in his most charming style. They will form a 
welcome addition to the list of ‘‘ Macmillan’s School Library for 
Sapplementary Reading.” 


Tue Congregational Sunday-School and Pablishing 
Society of Boston, will issue early in September a remarkably well- 
edited and thoroaghly ‘‘ Comprehensive Concordance to the Holy 
Soriotares,’’ by Rev. J. B. R. Walker. It is to be a practical, con- 
venient, reliable text-fieder. Owittiog all non-essential words, it 
will retain all that are really serviceable. QOae of the leading feat- 
ures is the fact that it uses but one alphabet for all words, propsr 
nsmes, ec, with the proper accent for all proper names. I[t has 
50 000 more references than Craden. It is based on the authorized 
revision, of course. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Out of Step. by Maria Louise Poole; price, $1.25. —— The Malden’s 
Progress; by Violet Hunt..—Tbe Garroters; by William Dean How- 
on He gas and White Series; price, 50 cents. New York: Harper & 

rs. 

The Pearl; by Marie Bernhard; price, 50 cent:. New York: Inter- 
state News Company. 

The National School Library of Song; No. 2; edited by Leo. R. 
Lewis; price, 60 cents.——Our Metbods of Number and Space; by 
Herbert Nicho's: ann: tated by William ®. Par ons.——Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, Part | ; Wiltse Classics for Children Se'ies: price. 45 cents. 
——Ari bmetic bv Grades: in eight books and Teachers Ma-ual; by 
bv A ee nse N. Van Daell; price, 90 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co 
John T. Prince; price of books, 25 cents each; price of M~nual, 90 
cents.——A Tale of Two Cities; by Charles Dickens; price 70 cents. 
— An Introduction to French Authors; Being a Reader tor Beginners; 

History of the United States; by Al'anC. Thomas; cloth, 480 pages ; 
price, $125 Roston: D C. Heath & Co. 

Field Work in Nature Study; by Wilbur 8. Jackman. Englewood, 
Il!) The Author. 

Island of Nantucket, What It Was and What It Is; by Edward H. 
Godtrey; price. 50 cents.—Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing; by John 
Harrington Keene: price, $1.50, Boston: Lee & Shepard 

A Dictionary «f E'ectrical Words, Term, and Phases; by Edwin J. 
Houston. New York: The W. J Johnstown Co 

Fanciful Tales; by frank R. Stockton; edited for Schools by Julia 
Elizabeth Laneworthy. New York: Charles Scrib: er’s Sons. 

Men of Vermont; 700 balf-tone portraits. Brattleboro, Vt.: Tran- 
script Publishing Co. 

History for Ready R¢ ference and Topical Reading; by J. W. Larned 
—- C. A. Nichols Co., Boston (36 Bromfield St) Charles 

acobus. 

Talks on Pedagogies: by Francis W. Parker; price, $1.50. New 
York: E. R. Kellvge & Co. 

An Introduction to the Study of Societv; by Albion W. Small and 
George E Vincent; price, $1.80. New York: American Book Co. 

The Evolution of an Emp're; by Mary Parmelee; price, 75 cents. 
New York: William Beverly Aarison. 

@Maynerd’s French Texts: La Belle, Au Bois Dormand, Le Chat 
Bolte; edited by B Minssen ——Ulysses und der Kyklop; eaited by 
W. 8. Lyon. New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

Geology; by Charles Bird; price. $225 —— The Thirg That Hath 
Bern, or a Young Man’s Mistake; by Arthur Hu;an Gilkes; New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co.. 

Pestalozzis How Gertrude Teaches Her Children; translated by 
Luey C. Holland & Frances C. Turner; price, $1.50. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
W. Pardeen. 

Practical Lerson in Physical Measurement; by Alfred Earl; price, 
$1.25 ——A Short Comparative Grammar of Enelish and German; by 
Victor Henry; price, $1.99. New York: McMillan & Oo, 

i The Jungle Book; by Rudyard Kipling. New York: The Century 
ompany. 


COLLEGE ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS. 

The summer school section of the Harvard Teachers’ Association 
held a meeting at Cambridge, August 2, to discuse secondary edu- 
cation in relation to college admission requirements. The subjects 
English, Modern Languages, and Physical Science were discussed 
by W. R. Vickroy of St. Louis, Mies Kate W. Cushing of the East 
Boston High School, Prof. Thomas French of the University of 
Cincinnati, H. V. Kepner of the Paeblo (Cuol.) High School, J. Y. 
Bergen, Jr., of Cambridge, and Frank M. Gilley of the Chelsea 
(Mase.) High School. 

An addrevs upon the status of the eammer school was made by 
Prof. N. S. Shaler, who was associated with Louise Agassiz in the 
attempt to inaugurate summer atudy under university conditions, 
twenty-six years ago, and who has championed the summer school 
in the Harvard faculty and in public ever since. 

The most valuable portion of the meeting was the talks by Byron 
S. Hurlburt of the English department, and by Prof. Hugo K. 
Schilling of the German department in the university. Mr. Hurl- 
burt stated that the Harvard English department desires of the 
candidates for admission, compositions which shall be clear and in- 
teresting, with words correctly epelled, and marks of punctuation 
which are not inserted at random. If the admi sion English exami- 
nation book is unsatisfactory, the examiner goes to the candidate’s 
books in other eubjects before determining upon his admission or 
rejection, Harvard does not care about ihe examples of bad Eng- 
lish, given as a part of the examination. It objected to this test, 
but was overruled by other members of the Committee of New 
England Colleges which draw up the uniform admission requir- 
mente. This part of the paper has but little inflaence upon the 
fate of a candidate. Artistic writing and a minute knowledge of 
the book required for admission are not expected or advised. 
The desire is not that boys shall be so thoroughly trained on a few 
books that they will hate these bocks for the rest of their lives. A 
good English composition will more than compensate for any pupil’s 
failure in knowledge about any cf the required books. 

Professor Schilling stated that the French and German depart- 
ments wanted students to come to college well trained in the ele- 
mentary grammar and structure of the modern languages, and that 
the parsages set for translation are depended upon to show the fit- 
nese of the candidate. The questions in grammar have been found 
necessary, in order to distinguish between the clever boys, who 
catch the proper meaning of the passages, and the duller pupils, 
who have worked far harder and more conscientiously. The great 
complaint sgainst candidates for admission ie that very many of 
them are grounded in the guessing habit, and have not been trained 


to do solid, carefal work. The extent of a candidate’s vocabulary 
is of far leas consequence to the examiner than the ability to pat 
the words in their proper cases and to understand the construction 
of the sentence. The most successful candidates are those who 
prove the quality of the teaching they have received; by carefully 
and systematically picking out the meaning of the sentences in the 
paseage set for translation, whether they know the separate words 
or not. 


For a perfect Geography until Potter’s appeared. All the “old line” Geographies had their faults — grave ones, too. It remained 
for the Potters to bring out a Geography series entirely new in both matter and method, thoroughly in accordance and sympathy with 
the approved educational methods of the day, with departments as helpful and valuable to the teacher as those prepared for the scholars. 


— JUST OUT. — 


POTTER’S 

NEW GRADED 
REVIEW SYSTEM 
OF 

PENMANSHIP. 


BY 
A. B. GUILFORD anv CHAS. A. HOYT. 


Not only the newest, but the best system 
extant. Nothing superfluous—nothing want- 
ing. Some “copy books” are good, others 
are better; these are the BEesT. Get the 
best. Get it pays.; 


We have other text-books, all written and prepared on the same inimitable plan as our Geographies. 


instruct the scholar. 
inous rut of mechanical memorizing by making great princi- 
ples so attractive that he or she is encouraged to do independ- 
ent thinking and search for new ideas. 

Being the publishers of the great “ Potter- Bradley Library, 
Commercial, and Educational Atlas of the World,” and pub- 
lishers of maps for this and other governments, we are con- 


stantly in receipt of official data which is promptly incorpo- 

They are there- 
They are now in use by a large 
numbers of the foremost educators of the country with grati- 
fying results, to which they attest in unsolicited testimonials 
couched in terms of highest praise. 
have been pronounced invaluable, perfectly successful, a vast 
improvement over all other books, by every educator using 


them whose opinion has been asked. 


rated into our Geographies. 
fore standard. 


The New Potter Geographies lead the teacher as well as 


They take the pupil away from the 


Potter’s Geographies 


ru- 


—— JUST OUT. — 


MAKERS 
OF 
OUR COUNTRY. 


By EDWARD S. ELLIS, 
The celebrated author for young people. 


An exceptionally fine and adaptable book 
for supplementary reading. Concise and in- 
structive biographical sketches of the celebri- 
ties who discovered, fostered, and made our 
country what it is. Written in the author’s 
happiest vein. With explanatory notes and 
review questions. Profusely illustrated. 


Educators should 


sce them before making adoptions. Potter's Progressive Text Books make pupils think, Write for samples. 


For books on the improved educational lines of the day, 


Address 


JOHN BE. POTTER & COMPANY, 


1111-1113 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


¢ AGENTS WANTED. 
; Salary or Commission. 


—books that ave bright, attractive, effective,—for information concerning supplies, 


NEW YORK; 59 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO: 253-254 State Street, BOSTON: 36 Street 
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CALIFORNIA, 

Santa Rosa issues one of the most elaborate, sug- 
gestive and every way valuable schoc! reports in thir 
country. It is not simply a report of the superio 
tendent. bat practically of everv teacher in the 
city. Never before has the JOURNAL seen such ® 
piece of work in this direction. If chere is sn 
other corps of teachers as progressive and as skiil- 
ful in stating their method of work as those of 
Supt. Bark, it will be » farther benefit to the pro- 


is being made in educational methceds; 

And Whereas. We, as teachers, desire to keep 
abreast of the times ip our profession; therefore 

Resolved, That we, teachers of Kent county, ap- 
preciating the advantages of such an institution as 
this in raising the standard of scholarsnip, and be- 
\ieving that the educational interests of the com- 
monwealth require a fixed and permanent school for 
normal traintog of teachers, to the end that they 
may be better qual fied to teach the rising genera- 
tion who are to become tbe future residents of the 
Sate, and therefore, asa boay of teachers, keenly 
alive to the interests of popular education, we call 
upon the friends of education in the evtire State to 
assist in procuring State aid by voicing a sentiment 
io favor of such a beneficial means of intelligence 
and progress. We feel humiliared that our beloved 


fession to have this koown, It has 121 lag», 
closely printed pages, telling among other thicgs 
precisely what is being done by the departmental 
teachers of every branch from the primary to the 
high school. It is # masterpiece that every school 
map should secure. 

The Unsiversity of California issues an attract- 
ive ‘‘ Announcement of Courses of Graduate In- 
struction’’ for 1894-5. This is one of the fore- 
most American universities in the matter of sup 
plying post graduate work. Iis specialties are 
philoecphy, pedegegy, history, political ecience. 
together with mathematics, the 7+rn 
aad the sciences. Ia pedagogy Dr, El ser E Brown 
and Calvin H. Kendall ¢ffer a tewpung pr grem 
in the sys'ematic study of child life, history of eda- 
cation, theory of education, echool systems, avd 
special problems of education. 

The Valiej> high and grammar school building 
was burned to the ground jast prior tothe opening 
of the schools, presumably the work of the incen- 
diary. The insurance was light and business is 80 
dall that aninexpensive temporary building is be- 
ing erected for use until auch time as the city cau 
replace it with a fine brick building. 

GEORGIA. 
Governor Norther recently presided at a large 


State. the eldest of the sisterhood, should be bebind 
the times in this matter. and we therefore reccm- 
mend that the next General Assemblv make such av 
appropriation as iv j 1¢gment shall be creditable 
to the State and si fficieat to sustain such a school 
training for teachers. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALBY, Bloomington. 

D K. Goss has been elected euperiniend-nt of 
the Indianapolis schools to succeed Lewis H J nes. 
Mr. Goss graduated from Indiana Uviversity in 
{837 He was in succession principal of the Roch- 
ester High School and superiotendent in the cities 
of Lebanon and Fran* fort. He resigned his po- 
sition at Frankfort iv 91 and entered Cornell as a 
gradvate student. His year’s work won for him 
« Earopean traveling scholarship, apon which he 
bas been in G-rmany for the past two years. He 
has jaat received his Doctor’s degree from Heidel- 
barg. 
and superintendent. He is certainly one of the 
most brilliant and scholarly young men of the 
state. Those who know him best are sure that he 
will be able to hold the Indianapolis schools up to 
their preseot high etandard 

D-. N. A. Merrill, professor of Latin in Indiana 
University, has been elected to a similar chair ip 


public spelling match at Atlanta and ‘‘gave out 
the words’? A very good schoolmaster he proved 
himself to be. 


DELAWARE, 


The five weeke’ session of the School of Msthods 
held in Dover this summer was & great success. 
About one half of the teachers of the coucty were 
in attendance, and were intensely interested io 
learning betier ways of impartiog the knowledge 
they already possessed. The echacl was divided 
into two departmente,— primary and grammar — 
the primary consisting of the first four years of 
school life, and the grammar the second four years 

Daily instraction on Methods of Teaching w+e 
given in the two departments from 94. m. to 12 30 
p. m. throughout the eeasion, Home work on 
teaching the various topics was assigned the teach- 
ers to prepare and briog in. This work was ex- 
amin:d, and when necessary was criticised and 
explained more fally by the instructors. By this 


line of action the attentive teacher, though previ- 
ously inexperienced, was able to acquire mach 
practical knowledge about teaching. 

County Sapt. C. C. Tindal, who is manager, 
has prepared a blank certificate book and will issue 
ce: fisvates to those who sati-factorily complete the 
course. Thestandard has been placed bigh, and 
the t-achers regard the certificate as a valaatle 
testimonial. A good many of the best cit)z3ue 
wish to see the echool established by law and made 
@ permanent ios'itation of the State. The teach- 
ers algo desire S ate aid, and to that end unani- 
mously passed the following resolutions at the close 
of the session : 

Whereas, W*, the members of the Summer School 
of Methods, appreciate the fact that a yreat advance 


the University of California. Dr. Merrill had 
been in Indiana bat one year, coming there from 
Miama University. He is a strong Latin scholar 
Assistant Prof. Joseph Howard will bave charge 
of the Latin department in Indiana for the coming 
yeer 

E. B. Bryan, principal of the Kokomo High 
School has accepted a ward priocipalship in the 
[ndianapo'is schools. 

W.A Millis for the past five years superintend- 
ent at Pao'i has been asked to succeed W. H. 
Hershman as superiatendent of the Attica schools. 

Miss McMahon. for sev-ra! years the principal 
of the Covivgton High School, bas secured a well 
deserved promotion in being plaeed at the head of 
Wareaw High Scho.l, She is succeeded at Cov- 
ington by Mise Hays of Albion. 

Misa Neliie Michel! of Logansport will do grade 
work in the Stem schools next year. 

At th» recent commencement of the Northern 
Indiana Normal School there were, all told, more 
than 1,100 graduates. Pres. John A. DePauw 
delivered the address to the c'assics. 

The Mitchell Normal School has been entirely 
reorganiz-d, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert becoming part 
owners. The Gilberts were considered among tbe 
very best teachera in the Danville Normal, and 
they will no donbt bri g great strength to the 
Mitchell school. 

Profeasor Hoover, the successful instructor in 
history in Iadiana Uviversity, leaves the atate this 
fall to take charge of a city achov! in Illinois, 


MINNKSOTA, 
The Minneapolis achoola have received the 
World's Fair firet prize medal for auperiority in 
drawing and general appearance cf menuacript 


WALTER BAKER & 60. 


: The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


OCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 
speci aL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 


on all their Goods at the 
CALIFORNIA 
MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 


4 Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
‘ig made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso~ 
lutely pure and soluble, and costs 
eo cent a cup. 


less than on 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER. MASS. 


work, the high degree of proficiency in illustrated 
language lessons; the excellent general appear- 
acoe of manuscript work and evidence of sne- 
ee«fal work on the pert of the women princi- 
pals and teachers. This fice exhibit, courting 
over $7,000, and which had been stored in we 
Coliseum, was destroyed by fire Aug. 8; insurance 


He hae had remarkable success as a teacher | $5 (100. 


W. W. Pendergast, superintendent of public in- 
etraction, hae jast returned from a trip through 
the state. He announces that there never has 
been before such large attendance and so high a 
grade of work donein the county schools; the cost 
of educating each pupil s »boat $10 50 per annum. 
Professor Pendergast poicted out the danger of 
eur edocstional system becoming :fflcied with 
fads. He alao deprecated the placing of boys ix 
manual training scho le to learr a trade at aa age 
when they have formed no definite tastes or 
sounded their cepabilities. The otj-ct of educa- 
tion should be to teach the child:en to observe 
with care, anslyz and draw correct conclu-ions, 
and then to put these covclasions into terse, vigor. 
ous English. Wohoen thie has been done it is time 
for the student to select for himseif his particular 
line of work. 

Librarian Hosmer of the Mioneapolis Publ c 
Library iotenda establishing smail branch libra- 
ries in each of the pubiic school buildings, for the 
use of teachers, ‘The books will be of the refer- 
ence variety. This new idea will be invaluable to 
the ejucational department of the city. 

The schools of the stats differ widely in the s'z3 
of their libraries. Hastings possesses the largest, 
—5 000 volumes. St. Cloud and Giencoe have 
2,000 each, and Moorhead has a most carefally 
chosen library of 1,600 volomes, 

There are 68 high s hools in the state with an 
enrollment of 7 259 pupils. 

Enrollment at the summer school, Minneapolis, 
was very eneoursging—over a thousand in at- 
tendavce. I[t was fousd necessary to increase the 
namber of instructorsto thirty. Great enthosiss» 
was manifested and all declared their intention of 
returning next year. A round-table discussion 
was held as to the merits and demerits of the ver- 
tcal system of penmanship. Dr, Kieble, profes- 
sor of pedegogy, Siate University, De. Jordar, 
superintendent of Minneapol.s schovle. and others, 
were in its favor, claimiog tha: it eonld be taught 
in less time, was more legible; that the oblique 


syatem of writing was a fruitfol source of curva- 


ture of the spine and of poor eyeright. : 
tendent Jordan will introduce it ints a 
the Minneapolis echoola this year. Mr. C, Cur 
tis, a penmanship expert, who has tsught writing 
for forty years, ot jscted to the vertical system 4 
the grounds that the writing was less rapid tha 
the oblique. He also added that if a correct so 
sition was taken with the oblique system of writ- 
ing that it would be legible and there would be no 
danger of injary to the eyesight or spine, 


MICHIGAN, 


The Ypsilanti Normal School, under the leader. 
ship of De. RichardG Boone, is taking front rauk 
as a professional school. I¢ provides the best of 
training. There is a fundamental course in the 
common branches, — history, mathematic, sciences 
psychology, philosophy, acd pedsgogy,—r: quired 
of all In addition there are a large namober of 
eectives through which one may become a ape- 
cialiat. 

One can do the work of the schoo! as fast as he 
can do it wisely. Two semesters make a year: 
four eubj-cts carried simu!taneously constitate full 
work. ‘Twenty-four semesters of wo: k entitle 
a student to a certificate which carries with it a 
license to teach in the state for five years. Thirty. 


two such semesters entitle one to a diploma which 


carries with it a life certificate to teach throughont 


the state. Of the thirty-two nine and one half 
semesters are elective, which means at least one 
elective each term. This provides for common 
school teachers and four specialists. All honor to 
Michigan for leading off in this most important 
departure. 


MISSOURI. 


The state uoiversity has an endowment, inclad- 
ing the value of the plent, of $2,200,000, 


NEW JERSEY, 


New York City Notes.—Three hundred and 
twelve ach.ols in the city, 111 grammar, 125 
pimary. The remainder are evening avd especial 
schools. The average attendance is hivhet—‘i4 
per cent.—in November, Jowest in September, &8 
per cent. The increase of pupila was 4662 Jat 
year. he average attendance has never made 50 
great increase in ten years There are 24 more 
boys than girls in the grammar schovle and $2") 
more in the primary. 

State Sapt. A B Poland is spending kis vaca- 
tion largely in New Eogland, makivog his head- 
quartere in Boston. Mr. P.land ia vot only a 
remarkably effisient educational administrator, 
very keen and enterprise ng business man as 
well, 

The 39th annual report of the State Normal 
School, Tcenton, is in two parte, and is a'l in all the 
most import nt report that has ever come to the 
JOURNAL office in the shape of a normal echool 
report. Part II. is specially valastls. It bas 
been realized for some time that Dr. Green, 
t.e principal, has been placing this school dis- 
tineti.ely in the lead smong professional schools, 
but this report gives proof thereof which can but 
challenge univeraal admiration and go # long way 
toward professionalizing all the other normal 
schcols of the country. In Part II there are 185 
pages devoted exclasively to the complete outline 
of wo k in each branch in every department of 
school work. The day has dawned in which ench 
reports to be had, practically for the aking and 
the postage, are valuable profcesional documente. 
New Jersey is jastly proud of the institution that 


aa send out such an educational treasure. 


Positions filled, 3790. 


Established in 1884. 


6034 Woodlawn Ave., 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


TEXAS PROMISES MUGH 


To Efficient Teachers. 


We are the olaest Agency in the tate. We 
work only in Texas. Serd stamp for full partic- 
ulars and references. 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


(Mention this paper.) PaLESTI‘E, TEXAS. 


The cut shown above is 


the shuttle containing 90 characters. 
ters on one piece is 4 radical departure 


and insures what cannot be obtained b 


interchangeabi ity of the type shuttles, 
for another in a few seconds. ae 


Every requisite of anideal writing m 


SIMPLICITY versus COMPLEXITY. 


ND TYPE 
HAMMO Exact Size. 


an illustration of the simplicity of the 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


the ‘‘type-bar”’ plan, so far as evenness and uniform writing is concerned, 


PERFECT AND PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 


In addition to this the writing of any langwuage is rendered 


SHuTTLe, 


The engraving of all these charac- 
from the proven Impracticability of 


y apy other means, namely: 


by the 


one shuttle being readily substituted 


achine embodied in the Hammond. 


800 Washinglon St, Besten. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPAWY, 


403-405 East 62d Street, 
NEW YORK, 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputa 
tion. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State and 
Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager he 
has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 
teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


Ten teachers have been elected from this Bureau, the current year, 
in one New England city, viz: Grammar (male), $2000 ; Grammar 
(male), $2000 ; three Manual Training (males), $3000 ; Sciences 
(male), $1600 ; Elocution and Physical Culture (female), $600; Pri- 
mary (female), $900; Kindergarten Critic (female), $750; Domestic 


Sciences (female), $1100. 


Aggregate salaries = $11,950. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to 
school officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars free. 


Address or call upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 

® can furnish. 

all sizes of LAWTON & 
SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 

They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 

be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 


ISCOVERIES of Silver, Gold and Copper 
Ores, Nickel, Uobalt, Lead, Zine, Aptimovial 
Silver, Bauxite, &c. Abandoned mines will re- 
ceive far better financial assistance by visi!ivg 
or corresponding with THE HARTSFHKiD FUK- 
NACE & REFINING CO., NEWPORT, Ky., are 
practical German Mining Engineers and ©. -ntractors. 
Al questions on Metals, Ores and their best pract!- 
cal methods of treatment readily and conciusive'y 
solved. Why experiment when you can have 
a certainty ? 
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OHIO. 


The board of control of the Ohio Teachers’ Read- 
ing Course has adopted the following course for 
next year: (1) Pedagogy,—White’s School Man- 
agement; (2) Literatare,—Shakeepsare’s Richard 
I{., Emereon’#@ American ‘icholar, George Eliot’s 
Adam Bede; (3) History,— Macaulay's Second 
Eway on Chatham, Webster’s Firat Banker Hill 
Address, The Week’s Carrent ; (4) Science—Gray’s 
How Plants Grow. ‘The board also recommend 
selections from the Report of the Commi:tee o 
Ten, M.Marray’s Gan ral Method, and Guerber’s 
Myth of Greece and Rome. Tne membership has 
increased more than eixty per cent this year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The school children of Pottstown have up- 
wards of $32 000 on deposit in the savings banks. 

According to Rev. Thomas C. Porter of La- 
fayette College, a specialist, there are 160 species 
of grass in Parneylvania, the largest in any one 
state in the Uuion. 


WASHINGTON, 


The Tacoma high echool graduated a class of 32 
this year; Seattle, 24; Spokane, 21; Ulympia, 16 
The high echools of Wasbiogton are almost entirely 
the growth of the ijast six yeurs. 

Sapt. Baroad is making a vigorous fight to 
briog the N KE. A. to Seattle next year. He de- 
serves to succ’ed. Seattle will entertain the teach 
ers royally if they wiil only give that enterprising 
metropolis an opportunity. - 

The corner stone of the administration building 
of the Washington State University was laid Jaly 
4th with appropriate ceremonies. A chair of ped 
agogy, with a ealary annex of $1,200, has been 
eatablished. 

Prof, A. W. Brintnall. for seven years superin- 
tendent of the city schoola of O!vmpia, has ac- 
cepted the presidency of O.ympia University. 

Supt. F. J Barnard of Seattle, has recently 
been re-elected for a term of three years. 

The Eilenburg State Normal Schorl graduated 
a class of tw-nty four teachers in Jane, and the 
Cheney State Nurmal School a class of four. 

Prof. G+1z succeeds Prof. B. F. Barge as princi 
ps! of the Etlenbarg State Normal 

Prof. R. 8S. Biogham, president of the Puget 
Sound Chautanqgua Assembly, inaugurated a sum 
mer school at Chautangua this year wiich was 
very successfal, 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 

Coburn Classical Institute. Waterville, has for a 
successor to the late Dr. Hanson, F. W. Johnson, 
who, with the old board, Professor Lane, Misses 
Sawtell and Plaisted. nave made some changes in 
the curriculum for next year’s work. One is that 
the collegia'e course, that is, college preparatory, 
shall be foar years instead of three, as heretofore. 

Professor Edwards, fo: marly superintendent of 
schools at Lewiston, now with Sheldon & Company, 
publishers, has been elected to fill his old place by 
the scbool board of Lewiston. 

The trustees of Colby University have granted 
President Whitman a year’s absence to go to 
Earops. 

Ailen Benner of Waldoboro has been appointed 
teacher of Greek at Phillips Acedemy. 

Mra. A. S, Chase is to teach Latin aud French 
at Foxcroft Academy. 

Miss Minetta Canney of Kitterv is to teach elo 
cation aud physical culture at Westbrook Semi 
nary. 

The annual Lincoln County Teachers’ Conven- 
tion will be held ar Waldoboro in September. 

Mr. Walter E. Rassell of Kent’s Hiil has been 
elected teacher of sciences at the Gorham State 
Normal School. Mr. Rassell is a g:adnate of 
Wesleyan Uuiversitv, and for the past year hae 
been assistant teacher of sciences in the New 
Britain (Conn ) Normal School. 

Adelaide V. Finch recently of Minneapolis, 
Mion., is elec ed principal of Training School, 
Lewiston, at a salary of $1000. 

Mr. H. J. Chase, Bates ’91, has received the 
signal honor of being selected out of sixteen strong 
candidates for the position of teacher of physics in 
the Cambridge Latin School, a position under the 
very eaves of Harvard. 


| 
is $514 399; total number of scholars, 206 191, 


giving aboot $256 per scholar. Last year the 
sam of $505 609 was apportioned on a basis of 
207.185 scholars, giving $2 44 per capita. 

Fred J. Libby of Richmond, Bowdoin, ’94, has 
been engaged as teacher of the Boothbay High 
School. 

Mr. Melville A. Arnold of Dover, a gradate of 
the Castine Normal Schco!, bas been elected prin- 
cipal of the Renfrew School, Adame, Masa. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Manchester Mirror gave $100 in four prizas 
($50, $25, $15, $10) to the best Kuglish composi- 
tions written by the pupils of the public schools of 
that city. Siogolarly enough but eight scholars 
sent in compositions, Why? Are the school 
children of Manchester afraid of theie English, or 
has $50 no attraction for them? The topics 
chosen by the competitors were : ‘' Merchante’ 
Weeks in Manchester.’’ ‘‘ The Parke of Manches- 
ter,’’ ** Amoskeag Falls,’’ "*Mavchester in 1942,” 
‘* The Na ural Scenery of Manchester,’’ ‘* What 
shon'd our Schocls teach ?’’ ‘* What should our 
Reh Men do with their Money?’ The first 
prize went to Henry Ll‘, Stearns, a student in the 
high school, who wrote upon ‘* What should our 
Schools Teach ?’’ The second prizs was won by 
R»vden Wintbrop Cheney, upon ** Manchester in 
1942.’ The third priz», by Robert P. Johnson 
who chose the same sultj ct as Stearns. The 
fourth by Florence H Jams. upon '‘ The Nataral 
Scenery of Mancheater.”’ The JOURNAL iv is 
present issue reprints come of the most intereaung 
teatares of the paper that took the first prize. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston’s award at the World's Fair was for the 
intelligence, thoroughness, fidelity, and progres- 
siveness, for the sopervision and teaching in all 
grades, and the work of the pupils. For oom- 
pleteness of system of schools of a high order, 
from the kindergarten to the graduating classes of 
the higa schools, + ffording most excellent prepar- 
ation for those who enter college, and for those 
who must end their school life with this grade of 
instruction. shows the instraction make obliga- 
tory tor all, whether normally conditioned or 
otherwise. 

Adams —Mirs Emma F. Hart, of Danvers Cen- 
ter, a graduate of the Salem Normal School, hss 
been appointed a teacher ia the primary schools. 
Che new members of the training class are Archer 
C. Bowen, Elien A. Collins, and Rose E Bowe, 
of the high school class of 1894. Tha resignations 
of the summer include Mies Mirtye J. Richmond, 
who takes a position in Springfi-ld; B lie W. 
Parker, Alice E. Slattery, and Harriet KE. Rich 
mond, who will enter Miss Wheelock’s kiudargar- 
ten training class. ——Ou the afternoon of Sept. 4 
at 4 o'clock, there will be a special meeting of 
all the teachers of the town, at the high schoo! 
room. The superintendent will address the meet- 
iog upon ‘** The Teacher’s Daty of Self-Improv:- 
ment.’’ 

The esteem in which Mr. Baldwin, late princi- 
pal of Panchard, Andover, was held by his associ- 
ates is testified by the resolutions of regret passed 
upon hie resignation. ‘‘ We feel it a privilege ae 
well ag an obligation to acknowledge the courtesy 
which he has aiways shown to his assistants, N. 
one could teach with him without being impressed 
with his wisdom in dealing with scholars, with his 
patience, with his great desire to make those un- 
der his charge more manly, more womanly, thus 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH THAT 

CONTAIN MERCURY, 
as mercury will sucely destroy tne sense of smell 
and completely derange the whole system whep 
entering it through the mucous surfaces. Sach 
articles should never be used except on preecrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, as the damag 
they will do is ten fold to the good you can possi- 
bly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh Care, 
manofactured by F. J Cheney & Co., Toledo, O, 
cantains no mercury, and is taken internally, act- 
ing directly upon the blood acd mucous eurfaces 
of the system. Io buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be 
sure you get the genuine. Ic is taken internally 
aod made in Toledo, Onio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. 
Testimonials free, 


[GF-Sold by druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 


The apportionment of the school fand and mill 
tax for 1894 has been completed by State Treas- | 
urer Beal. The total amount for the distributivn | 


, Man to manage branch effice. Salary, 
Wanted s $1000 per year. Must furnish best refer 
@uces aud cash capital. Aadress Bux No. 348, 
Worcester, Mass. d 


DeGraff's New 
School Room Guide. 


NEW EDITION, Enlarged to nearly 400 ;ages. 


Several chapters have been entirely rewritten 
and the whole book brought into closer touch 
with the most approved methods. It is one 
of the very best helps that can be offered to 
a young teacher. Cloth, $1.50; heavy paper 
binding, 50 cts. 


Page’s Theory and 
Practice of Teaching. 


New Edition. 
With Biography and Notes ; 
Portraits of Page, Mann, Colburn, Emerson, 
Potter, Wadsworth, and Olmsted ; 
Topical Index for Review. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; heavy paper, 50 cts. 


SPECIAL RATES. 


Either of the above books, in paper bindings, sent postpaid for 25 cents, 
with a new subscription or the renewal of an old subscription to either,— 


(1) The Journal of Education, one yeat, 


(2) “ 


(3) The American Teacher, 


$2.50 
five months, . 1.00 
one year, . . 1.00 


Both books, in paper bindinge, sent free for one new yearly subscription to 


the Journal of Education. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


fi:ting them for life. His fine scholarship and 
his willingnees ‘to spend avd be spent’ for others 
make us feel that Panchard has met with a lose 
which it will be hard to make good.’’ 


The pupils of the Ashland High School, who 
attended in 1856—7, learning that their old 
teacher, Mr. H F. Allen of Cleveland was visit. 
ing in Massachuse ts gave him a reception, Aug 
2. Two hours were spent renewing old acqnaint- 
ance and visitirg familiar scenes. A bountiful 
collation was served. Messrs. Grant and Leland 
of the old school committee were present, and all! 
voted to renew the reunion whentver Mr. Allen 
should come east. 

: At the opening of the term Clinton High School 
is to adopt the course of stud- recommended by 
the report of the Committee of Ten. The modern 
languages will be in chargeof Mr. Heary A. Pot- 


ter of Boston. Mr. Potter was educated in the! 


Boston public schools and is a graduate of [lar- 
vard College. For the past few years he bas been 
@ student and tutor io the University of Leipsic, 
avd has also studied at Paris and Berlin. Miss 
Hel+n E, Day bas been elected epecial teacher of 
the business course in the high echool and also as- 
sis ant to the superintendent of schools 

George L. Lamprey has been appointed princi- 
pal of the South Hadley High School. Mr. Lam- 
prey is a graduate of Phillips Andover Academy 
and Yale College. At the latter place he received 
he degree of M.A. For four years he was priv- 
cipal of ove of the high schouls of Winsted, Conn., 
but upon their consolidation he was thrown out of 
® position. H comes highly recommended. E 
O. Hopkins, the former prine'pal, has becoms 
principal of the Holbrook High School. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the tcachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held aa strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the firat report to 
reach as) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we ean fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 te $100. We will aleo give you credit for $1, 
towards a membersbip in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 


not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a smal! way and will send us notices early, 
it ben: fits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to tind ‘‘ jast the right position,’’ 
Addrees 
TEACHER’S CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


The 


Creat 


Educational 


and Library 


Atlas the World. 


LATEST 
and 
GREATEST 
COUPON 

OFFER. 


74 Cts. per Week 


FOR 40 WEEKS 


SECURES IT. 


INVALUABLE TO EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 
by hand in the highest style of art. The work is compiled from Official 
State, National, and International Surveys. supplemented by information furnished 
by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 

IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE, 


HERE IS YOUR 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The JourNAL or Epucation has made arrangements with the publisher of 


this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts. 


Each part will contain 


from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 
matter, The double page maps will open across two pages without a break and 
measure 10x 26 inches each. Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 


that will hold and protect it until bound. 
By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 


with this splendid work for 1§ cents a 


part. 


PARTS 1 TO 9 NOW READY. 


We print below a coupon. 


Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 


Is cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 


number on your coupon. 


Subscribers must send us as many coupons as they order Parts. 


Never order more than one Part on 


Cut this out and send 


a coupon. 
it to us with 15 cents. 


Send Part No. 


Coupon for 


POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Address all orders, 


KEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


i 


Author. 


Publisher 

rok - - Donnelly D. Appleion & Co, NY $2 00 
Discourses, Biolegical and Geological - jiuxley 1 25 
Lessons in Astronomy - - - - - Young Ginn & Co, Boston 
Ap Introduction to French Authors - - Van Daell o 4 " 90 
An Elementary Treatise on Dynamics - - Tarleton Longmaus, Green & Co, N. Y 3 = 
Epochs of American History, 3 vols. - - Hart 3 5 
Essays to the Study of English Con- Wakeman 2 95 

stitutional History - - - - - 
Travels Amongst the American Indians - - Brine Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Z 5 00 
Halm’s Griselois - - : - - Bucbheim Macmillan & Co, 
A History of Germany in the Middle Ages - - Henderson “ vad = 2 ot 
Fairy Ta'es for Little Readers’ - Burke A. Lovell & Co, 
Histerical Sketch of France - - - Parmele Harison, 75 
Principia Nova Astronomica - - - Pratt G. P. Putnam’s Sons, - 8 00 
Ap [notroductioa to the Study of Society” - - Small American Book Co. 1 80 
A History of the United States” - - - Thomas D. C. Heath & Co, Boston 1 25 
The Footprints of Jesuits - - - - Thompson T Y. Crowell & Co, * 1 75 
The Aztecs - - - > - Warren Arena Pub. Co, Boston 
MISCELLANEOUS. THE MAGAZINES. 


Tuer PRETTY SCHOOLMA’AM. 
’Tis vow that the schoolma’am begins to re- 
member 
She’s drawing quite near to the month of Sep- 
tember ; 
And having enjoyed herself through the vacation, 
She views its conclusion with much tribulation. 
She feels eo much happier, healthier, stronger, 
She wishes the season would last a month longer. 
And the urchins who sit on the wharf catching 
fishes, 
No doubt when they think of it, echo her wishes. 
— Boston Courier. 


— Prof. James Sally of University College, 
London, heads the liet of contributera to the Sap- 
tember Popular Science Monthly with the second 
of his Studies of Childhood. dealing with ‘* The 
Imaginative Side of Play.’’ He shows by meane 


of many incidents how strong is the power of 
‘‘making believe’’ that enters so largely into 
children’s plays. There is an illustrated article 
by Ernest A. LeSuear, ander the title ‘* Commer- 
cial Power Development at Nisgera.’’ The 
preparations for harnessing the Falls to the dyna 
mo are now well advanced. A charming sketch 
of out door life is by the late Frank Bolles, its 
aubject being ‘‘ The Hum.ing Birds of Cho- 
borua. There isan evolutionary study of ‘* Bar- 
berries,’’ by Frederick Le Roy Sargent. The va- 
rious parts of the bush are illustrated from ofig- 
inal drawings. ‘‘In Ethical Relations between 


Mrs. Winstow’s *SoorHine he 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for thei 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

ista in every part of the world. Be eure and ask 
‘or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
centa a bottle. 


Teacher (natural history class): You will re- 
member that, will you, Tommy—that wasps lie in 


a torpid state all the winter ? 
Tommy: Yes,’m; an’ I'll try to remember that 


they make up for it in the summer. 


A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting, 
and smelting different kinds of ores has been suc 


cessfully demonstrated in Germany and is now| & Co 


being introduced with unprecedented success. 
The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed will be discarded, and the cost of vari- 
ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal, 
especially Lead, Zino, and Silver Ores, Cobalt 
and Copper, greatly reduced. All the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany, 
is now being refined in the United S'atee, THE 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI- 
CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY., invites correspond- 
ence. (See their advertisement.) 

‘*What is the meaning of the word tantaliz- 
ing ?’’ asked the teacher. 

‘*Piease sir,’’ spoke up little Johnny, ‘‘it 
means a circue procession passing the schoolhouse, 
and the scholars not allowed to look ont.’’ 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 


Man and Beast,’’ Prof. E. P. Evans shows how 
the doctrine of the earth and all that ie in it being 
made for man has fostered cruelty to animals 
Mr. Stuart Jenkins sets forth a new plan for 
reaching the north pole, under the title ‘‘ Arctic 
['emperatares and Explorations.”’ Ia “ Parasitic 
and Predaceous Inseots,’’ the method of fightirg 
is described by Prof. C. V. Riley. ‘*The New 
Mineralogy”’ is described by G. P. Grimsley. Dr. 
H. E. Armstrong writes on *‘ Scientific Educa- 
tion’’; Dr. P. Lenard describes the ‘* Work of 
Dust. Ocher articles are ‘’S sience as a Means of 
Homan Calture,’’ by Floyd Davis, and ‘‘ Seven- 
teenth Century Aatro'ogy.’”’ There ie a sketch 
with portrait of one of the earliest American bot- 
avists, Dr. G. H. Mublenberd. In the Editor's 
Table ‘* Social Distarbances’’ and ‘‘ Eadowment 
of R-search’’ are discussed. Price. $5 00 a year: 
siogle copy, 50 cents. New York: D. Appleton 
mpany. 

— The September Arena is filled with articles 
of interest. The number opens with a paper by 
Rev. Minot J. Savage on “The Religion of Walt 
Whitman’s Poems.’’ Judge Walter Clark, asso- 
ciate jadge of the Sapreme Court of North Caro- 
lina, writes in favor of the ‘‘ Election of Senators 
by Popolar Vote.’’ Cnarles S. Smart. an ex eu 
perintendent of the public schools of Ohio, mates 
a very damaging criticism ina paper cailed Pab- 
lic Schools for the Privileged Few.’’ B.O Flower, 
the editor of the review, in a paper on ‘** Karly E.- 
vironment in Home Life,’’ proteste againeat the 
upwritten social code which keeps young people in 
a dangerous ignorance of the true functions of 
their bodies. Walter Blackburn Harte contributes 
“A Review of the Chicago Strike of '94.’’ 
Thomas £. Will, A M., and Dr. Lucius F. C. Gar 
vin write on “ Mucicipal Reform, and How to Ef. 


Baggage 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
a. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and) 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and | 
all Modern Conveniences. } 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, | 
Stages. and elevated railroads to all depots. You 


fect It.’’ Professor Wiil aleo furnishes a valuable 
bibliogr*phy of the subject for stndents. Dr. Al- 
bert fi.gwell discasees E hical Basis for 
Humanity to Avimals.’’ James G Ciark, a weat- 
ern poet, contribates a poem. ‘' The Message of 
M. Lowe,”’ is ‘‘ An Astrological Forecast of the 


can live better for less money at the Grand Union | 4 dministration of President Cleveland,’”? made at 


than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Hotel 


Teacher : How would you describe Henry VIII. ‘on ‘*The True Basie of Money.” 
| Mason deals with the new psychologionl queetion 


of England ? 
Student : I would describe him as a professional 


widower.— Harper's Bazar. 


the moment when Mr. Cleveland took the oath of 
office on Maroh 4, 1893. G. L. McKean writes 
M. Louise 


of “Pre-Natal Iuflaence.”’ Will Alien Dromgoogle 
contributes a story, ‘‘Ole Logan’s Cuvurtship,”’ 


$ Two Months »: : 


2 cents. 


For twenty-five cents —in stamps, if you prefer — the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will be 


sent on trial for two months to any one not at 


Wide-awake teachers throughout the country have been quick to take advantage of 
this offer in the past, and doubtless many thousands more will wish to do so. 
If you have never used the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, isn’t it worth trying? The exper- 


iment will not cost much. 


We try to make this the best educational paper published. Hundreds say we succeed. 
Test it for yourself—know it as it is—for at least two months. 

Special Offer. — For five cents additional, or thirty cents in all, we will send post- 
paid a copy of Heath’s new edition of Emile strongly bound in heavy paper covers, and 


the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for two months. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


present a subscriber. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


and this, with W. B. Harte’s new caussrie ‘‘ Oal 
Certain Satisfactions of Prejadice,’’ represents the 
literary element in the number. Price, $5.00 per 
year; single copies, 50 cente. Boston: Arena Co. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for September has three 
short stories of more than ordinary merit. They 
are “ The Kidnapped Man,’’ by Mra Catherwood, 
‘For their Brethren’s Sake,’’ by Grace Howard 
Peirce, and ‘* Tante Cat’rinette,’’ by Kate Chopin. 
A striking contribution ie ‘‘Old Boston Mary: 
A Remembrance’”’ by Josiah Plynt. It is a 
graphic pen picture of a famous Boston vagrant 
by an author who has written much of tramps and 
tramp character. A prose and verse paper by 
Edith M. Thomas, entitled ‘‘ Ras in Urbe,’’ por- 
trays the out door element of city life, and “Io a 
Washing'on Hop Field,’’ by Louise Herrick Wall, 
vives a picture of human nature under country 
ekies. Charles Stewart Davison writes on ‘* Up 
Chevedale and Down Again,’’ a sketch of Swiss 
monptsineering. The readers of the Atlantic 
will find pl-asure in reading ‘‘ From the Reports 
of the Plato Club,’’? by Herbert Austin Aikins. 
(t is a striking series of conversations on many 
themes suggested by the reading of Plato in a 
group of intelligent men. William Davies con- 
tributes an article on ‘' The Religion of Gotama 
Baddba,”’ and ‘‘An EKaterprising Scholar’’ by 
Harriet Waters Preston and Louise Dodge adds 
to the intereat and instructiveness of the isaue. A 
distinct literary flavor is »ff rded by ‘‘A Reading 
in the Letters of John K-ats’’ by Leon H Vin- 
cent. Farther chapters of ‘‘ Philipand his Wife’ 
will attract more and more attention as this pow- 
erful serial drawa to aclose. Poems by Graham 
R. Tomson and Dancan Campbell Scott, together 
with the uual d partments, complete the iseue. 
Price, $4 00 » vear; 35 cents a number. Boston: 
Houghton, M.fflin & Co. 


— The American Journal of Politics for August 
contains seven unusu-lly strong and timely arti- 
cles, in addition to “‘ The Oatlook,’”’ an intereat- 
ing department filled with notes and comments on 
various reformatory movementa throughout the 
country. The first article ie by Dr. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale on ‘‘ The Abolition of Poverty,’’ and 
is fall of Dr. Hale’s characteristic good sense, 
“ The Limite of Party Obligation ’’ is a strong ar- 
ticle by Henry Badd, Erq., a member of the Phil- 
adelphia bar. Dr. Etiot Gurdon of the New Jer 
sey hospital for the insane. contributes a valuable 
paper on ‘‘ The Ineane, and Hospitals for their 


Care.’”’ ‘* The Place of the Labor Leader’”’ isa 
timely article by W. L. Sheldon of the St. Lonis 


MADE LIFE A BURDEN. 


Miss G, F. CRAWFORD, of Limesto) 

writes: “For years I suffered monthiy a 
riodic pains which at 
imes were 80 acute as 
to render lifea burden, [ 
began using Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription, 
used seven bottles in as 
months and de. 
rived s0 much benep 
from it and the "trea 
treatment recommend. 
ed in his Treatige on 
Diseases of Women. that 
wish every woman 
throughout Oureland 
suffering in the saime 
way, may be induced to 
2 your medicines an 

Miss ,. Favorite Prescri 
tion” is a powerful, im 


vigorating tonic and a soothing and strength- 
ening nervine, purely vegetable, perfectly 
harmless. It regulates and promotes all tha 
functions of womanhood, improves 

igestion, enriches the blood, dispels aches 
and pains, brings refreshing sleep, and ro. 
stores health and vigor. For every “female 
complaint,” it is the only remedy so sure 
that it can be guaranteed. If it doesn't 
cure, you have your money 


Ethical Society; ‘‘ Civies in Pablic Schools,” js 
the subject of a symposium which is ably argued 
by seven prominent school and college professors, 
Thomes Barke Grant writes on ‘* Pallman and [+s 
Lessons. Alfred H. Love, the venerable presi- 
dent of the Universal Peace Union, discusses in a 
vigorous style, Military Instraction in Schools, 
Colleges, and Churches.’’ Price, $3 00 per year: 
single copies, 25 cents. New York: Andrew J, 
Palm & Co, 


— The Magazine of Art for September opens the 
autumn with a charming nomber. The frontis- 
piece is ‘‘ The S ng Eoded,’’ by G. H. Boughton, 
AR.A., —a photogravure. The articles are 
‘* The Salons: Salon of the Champs Elyeé.s,’’ by 
Claude Phillips; ‘‘ New Scotland Yard,” by Rog- 
inald Blomfield; ‘* Private Collections in Gias- 
gow and west of Scotland,’”’ by Robert Walker; 
** How and What to Read.—Addressed to Art 
Students,’’ by J. E. Hodson, R A.; ‘* Greek Vase 
Paintings,”’ a review; Harvest,’’ poem by Nor- 
men Gale, drawing by Ropert C. W. Banvy; 
** Oar Graphic Hamorists,—Phil May,’’ by M H. 
Spielman; ‘‘A Dissertation on Foreign Bul!s,’’ 
by W. Shaw-Sparrow; “The New Tapestry 


SUBSCRIBERS 


TO THE 


in stamps if preferred —and the names and 


this offer within the next thirty days. 


paper covers; pages 160. 
Address 


; JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Can secure a copy of Heath’s new edition of EMILE by sending us only tem cents — 


addresses of six primary teachers who should 


subscribe for a practical magazine of methods like the AMERICAN TEACHER; also the names 
of three teachers of advanced grades who should be regular subscribers of the JouRNAL OF 
EpucaTION. At least ten thousand subscribers of the JoURNAL should take advantage of 


This new edition of EMILE is printed on excellent paper, strongly bound in heavy 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11 x13 inches 


with the number on your coupon. 


Te JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 


Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 
Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 


in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


Send me Part No, 


Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Half Morocco “ 
Send your parts to us by express, prepaid. 
Address all orders: 


BIND YOUR STODDARD SERIES IN PERMANENT FORM. 


We have made arrangements which enable us to have bound for our subscribers the 
Stoddard Art Series, in a substantial manner, at the following prices : 


Full Cloth (extra gilt finish), . . 


1.50 i Gilt sides and back lettered. 


Books returned C.O.D. guaranteed correct. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mas*: 
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Ccurt, South Kersington Museum”; Oar Iilue- 
trated Note B ok.’’ “The Chronicle of Art”’ is 
valuable t« all students of art. We hope the good 
work of this msgazine is duly appreciated by 
American readers. Price, $3 50 per year; single 
copy, 35 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 


— The New Science Review, A Miscellany of 
Modern Thought and Discovery, July, Vol. I., 
No. I. Transatlantic Pablishing Company, Phila- 
delphia. The New Science Review is new in eve y 
sense—new ip appearance, new in its methods, new 
in its sims. It dose not attempt to supersede the 
older and more conservative periodicals, but to 
supplement them. While yielding to none in the 
scientific value of its material, it strives to present 
it in a popular style. [t occupies a position mid- 
way betwe n the ponderous scientific j mrnals and 
lighter magazines. It bas a distinct individaslity, 
The quarterly method of pablication has been 
chosen because it has been thought that this affurds 
ample time for the exploitation of every new 
theory, inveation, or diecovery that may hold the 
public attention during theinterim. Its decisions, 
if not infallible, will be in accordance with the 
latest development of modern thought. 


Outing for August is a delight for those enjoying 
the summer days of idleness and an inspiration to 


the stay-at-bomes at their usual tasks. Almost 
every seasonab’e eport and pastime receives atren- 
tion. A fascinating story, ‘‘ The Chain of Der- 
tiny, opens the number, followed by ‘* Gypsy 
Campiog in M-rviand,’’ “Ia the Land of the 
Bread-Frait,,? Lenz's World Tour Awheel,’’ 
Touriog in Earope on Next to Nothing,’’ etc., 
etc. New York: 287 d¢ifth Av. 


— The August nomber of Pansy has as many 
bright sweet thoughts as the dainty flower whose 
namesske it ie, The interest in the continued 
stories is sustained ; the illustrations are ; limpses 
of summer by land and by sea. Margaret Sidney 
writes of Hawthorne in her ‘‘ Golden Milestone 
Series,’’ and Eizabeth Abbott, of the Greek Ora- 
tora, in her ‘‘ Greek Literature Papere.’’ 


The Writer for August opens with a few prac- 
tical words to play-wrights, by Edward Kirkland 
Cowing. Mrs. Kate Chopin, whose Bayou Folk 
has been one of the novels of the year, is the sub- 
ject of a biographical article by William Schuyler. 
The other features, too numerous for special men- 
tion, are quite up to the standard of authority that 
makes The Writer the handy magszine it is for 
the desk of the author or the journaliet. 


— Babyland was never more truly the ‘ Babies’ 
Own Magazine’’ than is the August number. 
The little people, at home or ‘‘ outing,’’ will wel- 
come the little visitor as heartily as ever. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Health for August; terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: 
Dunham. 132 Boylston St. 

[he Treasury for September; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York: E. & Treat. 

University Extension for August; terms, $150 a 
year. Philadelphia. 

Germavia for August; terms, $2.00. Boston: 
Spanhoofd & Spanhovfa. 

Guung for August; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York; 239 Fifth Ave. 

The Cuautsuquan, for August; terms, $2 00 a year. 
Meaaville, Pa.: T. L. Flood, 

Popular Science Monthly, for August; terms, $5 00 
ayear. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Magazioe of Art, for September; terms, $3.50 
ayear New York: [he Cassell Pub. Co. 
m..... Writer, fur August ; terms, $100 a year. 

oston. 

The Pansy, for August; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop Pub. Co. 

Babyland, for August; terms, 40 cts. a year. Bos- 
ton: Alpha Pub. Cu. 

Lena a Hand, for August; terms, $200 a year. 
Boston: J Stillman smith 

The American Naturalist, for August; terms, $4.00 
ayear Philadelphia 

The Quiver. for August; terms, $1.50a year. New 
York; Uassell Pub. Co. 


WANTED. 


In a Southern college, a President — a classical col- 
lege graduate of successful experience and executive 
ability, and an active member of the Methodist 
Church; salary, $1500 to $160. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Romerset St., Boston. 


The 
Potter-Bradley Atlas 
Is Taking. 


Read the following testimonials 
from our ®ubscribers, 

and see what they think of 

the Work. 


‘T have now received 6 parts of the Potter-Bradley 
Atlas, and find it all you represent. I inclose four 
Coupons ané 60 cts. in stamps for the additional cop 
les as they are issued. I intend to have the complete 
pubdlication.””—CLERK, City of Burlington, Vt. 


*T have just received Part J. of the Potter-Bradley 
Atlas of the World, and think it magnificent. I want 
the complete set.” 

—SUBSCRIBER, Bridgeport, Conn. 


“Part 1 of the Potter Bradley Atlas arrived last 
night, and I am very much pleased with it. It forms 
4 cheap but valuable addition to a teacher’s library. 
Enclosed find coupon for Part 2” 

~—SURSCRIBER, Ontario, Canada. 


“Part 1 of the Potter-Bradley Atlas has just been 
received. Itis a great privilege to get 80 fine a work 
‘t 80 small a price. Inclosed find coupon for Parts 


2 and 3.” 
~—PRIN. WORCESTER ACADEMY, Vinita, I T. 
‘“ Lhave received Part 1 of the 4tlas and am much 


pleaseo with fceen cents 
or Part 2” Lenciose coupon aud fi 


~SUBSCRIBER, Class. High Sch., Worcester, Mass. 
ka" See page 149, 


Educational Institutions. 
Chauncy-Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Espe- 
cial care tor health ard for individual 
meeds, Thorough preparation for the Mass. 
institute of Technology, for business 
and for college. Special students received in- 
to all clas-es. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by Inb- 
oratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd, There is Military Drill for boys. 
Year begins Sept. 12. 


593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


OF THE 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Twelve major and minor courses, with electives, 
leading to the degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 
Doctor of Pedagogy. 


Complete profe-sional preparation for those seek 
ing to become superintendents, principals, profes 
sors in normal schools, and teachers of higher 
rank. 


Year begins October ist. Scholarships offered. 
Special scholarships for women. 


For catalogs giving full information. 
Address 
SECRETARY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


Kindergarten Normal, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Opens Its Fifth Year, October 2, 1894. 

New class formed every October and February. 
For particulars address 

Mrs. A. J. WATERS. Prin, 
8 5 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Rev. D. A. REeD Pres. 
MILTON BRADLEY, Vice-Pres. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Ohio, 


Practically collegiate, with the care and culture 
of home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, O., 
bevios 70th yr Sept.3. Board.tuition, 
furpisheu room, books, $2.80 to $3 00a wk. ; total cost 


$135 a yr.: 8 courses; no saloous; cheapest_ safest, 
best, Catalogue free. W. A. WiILLIAMs, D.D., Pres, 


MICHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 
A State School 


Michigan Mining School. 
and allied -ubjects. Has Somme: Courses in Sarvering, 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing and Field Geol- 
ogy. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equfp- 
ment. Tuition free, For catalog write to 

M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M, Ph,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


A co-educatiunal preparatory school of the highest grade 
its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to [ustitate of Techuology, Harvara 
Jatalogs forwarded. eventh year us 
— TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


Restos UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes Address the Registrar 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


THIRTY-TWO Portraits of Eminet Teachers proved the most attractive advertisement we ever 
issued, The pic ures and the brief biographies proved popular, and ‘en thousand of 
them were called for frcm all overthe country. The edition is exhausted and will never be reprinted. Kuta 
vew book is now ready ccntaining * Thirty-two More Portraits,” givii g this time pictures and biog:aphies of W A. 
Alcott. R. Bacon, Birkbeck, Colet, G@ Combe. Descartes, R. L. Fdgeworth, Eliot, W. E. Ellis, Fenelon, J. @ Fitch, 
*r-ncke, Herbert, Huxley, Kant. Lancaster, LaSalle, Loyola, Luther, J.8. Mill, Milton, Quick, Kabelais. Rein, St. 
Vincent, Seneca, Spencer, Thring, Wayland, Whewell, F. E. Willa d aud Wyclif. The price of tht« is the same as 
that of the other—g10.00, with a discuunt of $9.98 R cent stamp. and we guarantee it a good investment. 
forcash, In other words, you an g +t it fora two- MO E There is a good deal tn it besides the biographies, 
and it may give you suggestions worth more than the inturmation. Atauy rate, you can get it by writing for tr it 
you write soon enough. for this edition, like the other, ts limited, and wilf not be repeated. It cotta gocd deal to 
get these pictures and these facts together, and a postage stamp is seldom so efficacious. But the original 
book proved a good inves'ment in the friends it brougnt os, and we doubt not this will be PORTR ITS 
mutually profitable to you andtous. Sosend us your stamp for 32 MOTE .........ceeeeeeeeee A 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 6034 Woodlawn Av. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
eccurred in our school and 


“ AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY it must be filled at once.” 


Scores of such letrers come to us through the months of July, August, and September. Do_not 

miss these opportunities of securing a satisfactory position. 7 
Handbook free. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 WaBasH AvE., CHICAGo. 
Introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY to 


and FOREICN superior Protessors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Goverpesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York, 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau Is the oldest in New Engiand, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory ard from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 
** Have just rece‘ved a letter tendering me that positionin New York City which you have 
secured fur me at $1080 salary. I thank ysu most cordially for your efficient service.” 
—K.G HAM. 
“T shoul. tn future, place all orders with your Bureau, you have acted so promptly and 
wisely in the past ’’ THOMPSON, Prin Canaan (Conn ) Academy. 
“I am glad to have your suggestions, knowing, as I do. your eminent ability in selecting 
strictly first-class teachers.” —bUPT. JOHN 8. IRWIN, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Negisters the Best Teachers. 
CHARGES NO APVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 


3486 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00, ge Constant vacancies. Send stamp tur blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST.,, NEw YorK. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 


FROM LETTERS during the t 
XTRACTS receiver Pa. Ed. Bureau 
“1 bave just been elected to the Principalship of ——. This is the third position T secured through 
your agency.”— Prof.W. “ Enclosed fiud fee, for which please register me in your Bureau. You have 
secured positions for a brother and a sister of mine, and [ trust you may do equally well for me.”—Miss C. 
Do you want a position? Now isthe time to register. . B, LAS DIS, Manager, Allentown, Pa. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FRER. 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., $2 Church 8t., | 80.8 8t., 803 12th 8t., 
Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Il. Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, . | Washington, D. 


r Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 1618 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAG 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. (y SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Uffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


*CHOOLS, 


css STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advaucement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corper of #xeter Street. Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For circulars address 


Miss ELLEN Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATFE, Mass 
Kor both sexes, For catalogs address the 
Principal, A G Boypen. A M. 


YTATE NOBMAL SCHOOL. SALEM, Mass. 
“For Laaies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, D B Haaag, Ph D. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, 
For both sexes. 


, address 
For Catalogs, ad @. Guemnovan. Principal. 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


1s own subscription does 
{Omot count as a new one. } Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
3 Someraet Rt.. Roaton. 


OF HISTORY. 
und in 
Elegantly 


New ENGLAND Co., 8 8t., Boston, 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to ful them. Address 
FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 
Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers, Assists teachers with good records in securing 


itions. Now is the e to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
- ° HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


4 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, Newtork: 
Negotiates for teachers, lecturers, institute conductors musicians, ete. Affiliated with the BEACON 
TEACHERS AGENCY, Boston. D n’t register with me unless you are one of the best teachers. I can’t 

heip you, and it wou’t pay you or me either. But I can help the best teachers. I have daily calls for sucb, 
apd no calls foranvothers If you are sure you are a good teacher— for any grade or posiiion—I want your 
pame on my list. If you are already engaged, so much the better. Send for blank. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions, ( Address C B RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New Vork. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar and High 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other state-. 
Adoress atoncee National Educational 
Bureau, ROBERT L. MYERS Manager, 
(10th year.) HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF 
Ameri eachers, Professo 
Musicians rye for Universities, Colleges, Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis,Minn, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. Teachers Wanted 


MIRIAM OCOYRIERE 

Firts AVENUB (corn Twe HEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
Ww please mention this Journal. 
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ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 E. 17th 8t. 262-264 Wabash Av. 1028 Arch St. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. eal 
c . Stori da) Plans, Maps, and the Compass, forming & simp 
Text- Book. and a Complete Course of Questions. 


‘ . cloth extra, 25 cents. 
i t LAS READER, No. 2. Stories and lessons on Physical Geography, explaining Geographical 


1 

we in simple language. With Text Book, and a Complete Course of Questions. 144 pages, 18mo, 
tra, 30 cents 

BOVAL ATLAS READER, No. 8. The Geography of Mogent 1n pets Lessons. With complete Text- 

Cour 1 tiuns. 224 pages, 18mo, cloth extra, cents 

ROYAL ATLAS BEADER’ No The of the British Islands, British North America, and Aus 
tralasia in Readipg Lessons. With complete Text-Book, ana Course of Questions. 272 pages, cloth 
extra. 75 cents 


TLAS BEADER, No. 6, Tbe Geography of Europe in Reading Lessons. Latitude and Longitude; 
— a Night; (ne Seasons. With complete Text Book, aud Course of Questions, 272 pages, 18mo, 


° bh extra. 75 cents 
ROYAL ATLAS READER, No 6. The Geography of the British Empire in Reading Lessons. Interchange 


of Productions Circumstances which determine Climate. With compieve Text Book, and Course of 
Questions. 283 pages. 18mo, cioth extra, 75 cents. 
Send for our new School Book list. Any book in this list will be sent post paid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, - = = Publishers, 33 East 17th St., New York. 
SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


for tea: bing Mineraloxy, Ge logy, Zoology, 
in Schools and Colleves. it is safe to say 
that no eco:lection « f+ qual excellence as the 
Wa hington Schor! Col ection have ever be 
fore been fl-red ip this country at so low a 
price ($2 each). tor circulars. 

RELI*F MAPS AND MODELS. Send for 
circu ar deseripipg Graud Czfi n, Vose mite 
V-liey, Mt, Vesuvius, Massa husetts, New 
Jersey, ec. Also model of the whole United 
Sta‘es. with adjoining ocean bottoms, mod 
correct curva'ure 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Ete 

METEURITE*. A price pad for me 
teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 
ones especially desired An extra price for 
theentire ‘fiud”’ or fall.” Meteorites alsu 
cut polished. and etched. 


EDWIN EB. HOW4&LL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Common Sense Copy Books. 


A SYSTEM oF VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. By JosePH B. WITHERBEE, Principal, School 
No. 24, Brooklyn, N. Y. Presents a system of penmanship based on what is technic- 
ally known as Vertical Writing. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Tracing Book. Perdozen, . , , ‘ ‘ 85 cts. 
Correspondence invited. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 253 sh Aye: ehicege. 


A Wonderful Interest! 


Five years ago EDUCATIONAL FoUNDATIONS was started. It was the first paper in the 
world devoted entirely to the purpose of providing material for the systematic study of the 
History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Education. Large numbers of teachers who 
want to be better prepared are studying it with interest. Normal schools have adopted it, 


_ Institute conductors are recommending it, and Teachers’ Reading Circles are finding it the 


best aid to professional advancement. During 1894~-’y5 the plan of last year will be con- 
tinned with any improvements suggested by experience. We trust every one who reads 
this will send for it for a year, $100 a year. 


] Parker's Talks on Pedagogics and Educa- 
ed ppor y onal toundations for one year, a new 
subscrib.r, tor ovly $2.00. 

TALKs ON PepaAGocics: AN OUTLINE OF THE THEORY oF CONCENTRA- 
TION, by Col. F. W. Parker, isone of the most important educational books 
of the time. It is the most mature expression of the educational belief of 
the author, found after long years of practical study and investigation. 


“In every respect an admirable book, replete with sound philosophy and practical 
methods.”—Supt Fohn Swett, San Francisco. 


“ All earnest seekers after truth will be inspired and helped by the perusal of this gen- 
erous volume.” —.Supt. Dutton, Brookline, Mass. 


“It is very fine.”"—Pres. Charles DeGarmo. 
“‘ Destined to exercise great influence over educational thought and i 
century.”—Dr. Albert E. Maltby, Pa. 
The price of this book is regularly $1.50. The above offer holds good 
until Jan. 1, 1895. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. Oth St., 
Lessons in Psychology. 


DESIGNED ESPRCIALLY AS AN INTRODUCTION T 
DENTS, AND AS A TEXT-8UUK IN NURMAL AND SECONDARY 


By J. P. GORDY, Ph. D., 
Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in Ohio University, Athens, O 
CLorH. 401 paces. PuBLisHER's Price, $1.25 O 1.0. 
$l. ur price is onl 1. 
Subscribers to this paper. 


A copy of the book will be sent free to an 
t y preeeot subscriber of the Jo 
who will send ua one new subscription at $2 50, sisigisliialaadinaniaa: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


END US ONE NEW . 
SUBSCRIPTION ~™= Journal of Education 


And we wili send you by regictered mail FREE on } 
Souvenir Half-dollars, worth $1.00 


WEW ENCLAND PUBLISHInG COMPANY. 3 Somerset St... Boston. 


Teachers 


Are not fully qualified for their 
work without the professional 
knowledge acquired by a course 
of reading in the 


International 
Education 
Series. 


Syllabus free. Certificates 
granted - by the International 
Reading Circle at completion 
of course. 

Send for particulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin St., Boston. 
72 Fifth Ave., New York, 
243 Wabash Av., Chicago’ 


Blackboard Cloth. 


75 Cents per Sq. Vard. 


WILLIAM BEV. HARISON, 


59 Fifth Ave., New Work. 
SCHOO SUPPLIES of all! kin-'Is 
bUOKS of ai! publishers 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
FRaomp’es, makes the pupils 
quick aud accurate 
Send for descriptive circular. 
JOSKPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


MACLEOD’S 
REPRODUCTION 
STORIES. 


A series of new and original stories written by a 
practical New York teacher. Put up in two sets: 
Intermediate aud Grammar. Twenty stories in a 
set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 
neat envel pe containing suggestions for their use. 
Price, 12 cts. eack; both to one address. 20 ctr. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISYING CO., 
3 Somerset St. Soston, Mass. 


The 
Acme 


of Progress | 


in its line is the 


LATEST MODEL | 


Remington 


STANDARD 


Typewriter 


A development—not an experiment. In- 
corporates most perfectly many desirable 
improvements into the essential features 
of Simple and Durable Construction for | 
which the Remington is famous. 


Send for a Catalogue. 


Wycxorr, Seamans & Benepict | 
327 Broadway, New York. 


| J 


| Publishers. 


FOREICN BOOKs. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding tn our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read. 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

e@ Foreign an clen nguages at low A 
ces. Catalogues on application. est pri 

CARL SCHOENWHOF,. 
T.H. Castor & Co, succensors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 

authorized agency Jor Henry Holt & Americ. 5 

agency for Hachette & Co.’s( London branch) publicaiio,,. 
Remov m 144 Tremont St. to 

23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HOLT & (o Ww» R. 
JENKINS. E STEIGER & Co, M D & 
& Cre. (London), GInNn & Co, Hraty & 
Co., ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regu ar importations 
from the European book centres 

KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & C0. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKsS., 
Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 
THECORTINA METAUD Awarded the first prize at the 

Columbain xposition, Chicago, 1893, 

SPANISH IN TWENTY LE880N8 Iutroduction from 
H.H Don Carlos de Borboo Lithed (loth, g! 60, 
INGLE® EN VXINTB LECOIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio 

Castelar. 4th edition, Cloth, $2.00. 
EN VEINT#H LECOIONKS. (In press ) 
AMPARO. Readi:g beok fur universities, colleges, etc, 
Kditiun in Spanish and English 75 cte.; Spanish only 
annotated in English 24 edition 50 cts. 
ELINDIANO. 4.b edition. Spa:.i-h aud English 50 
6'b edition, Spanish aunotated in Engiixh, 40 cra 
D#PUES D# La 3ded annot’din Kugtieh, 35c, 
VERBUS ESPANULES. 4thed. All the Spanish -erbs, 40c, 
MODELOs PaRat ABra®. 13th edition. 40 cts. 
Library.” 6 cts. for Catalogue of the 
largest s.ock of choice Spant-h bouks tu the United States. 
berai discount to Dealers, Profe- sors, aud 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
111 W. 34th St.. New York. 


AYNARD, MERRILL, & C6., 


43, 45, and 67 Bast Sumth St., New York, 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

CULLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Kxperiment. 
ANDEK-ON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, ete., etc. 
H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 161 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course ao! Menta! and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com’ ining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Wethods and Kev to the Above. .sow 


All Teachers, rarer ss 


not. need Learned's 
History ‘or Ready Reference and Topical Reading.” 
Send for circular of one of the must valuable works 
ever published. 


CHARLES JACOBUS, 
c 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Common Words, Difficult to Spell: 


| A graded list of 3500 words. By mail, 24 cts. 
| The School Poetry Book. By mail, 40 cts. 


Prose Dictation Exercises, from the English 
Classics. By mail, 30 certs. 


JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 
4322 Sansom Ft., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARD WORKS FOR INSTRUCTORS. 


I. Spirit of Biblical Legi-lation. Paralle! with 
Old and New Testament Talwud. Ancient apd 
Modern, Law and The American Democracy. 260 
pp Octavo, cloth bound. Price. $2,00. ; 

IJ. Religious Rites, and Views ; or, Bible and 
Parseeism. 110 pp. Paper bund. Price, 75 cts. 

III. Messiah - ideal or Jesu« of Nazareth. 
250 pp. Octavo. Cloth ovund Price. $1.50. 

Subscriptions solicited. P1oks I. and II. new 
ready; Bovk ILT. soon to appear. Apply to Author, 

|M. FLUEGBL, 2(41 Division st., Baltimore, Md. 


| A well-known Baltimore scholar and teacher of 


Greek. Latin, Hebrew, French and German History 
and Philosophy. desires an opportunity to teach these 


branches. Address BOC, care of Maurice 


, 204' Division St Baltimore. Md. 


| Subscribers to the Journal 


can have their subscriptions 

advanced siz months by send- 

inga new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUR. 8 Somerset Postou 


‘GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


*IOSEPH G' LLOTT'S 303, 204, 604 B.F., 351, 


STEEL” PENS. 


170, GO1 F., 332, 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Maps, 


Send for Circular. 


Natural 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Sleletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
Invertebrates. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
_ 


